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Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


I woke from my trance in the church alone, 
And the church bell marked that an hour had flown, 
As it pealed in a sombre monotone. 


Like a deep voice singing a noble song, 

I bade me arise and bear along ’ s 

y lamp still bright, my courage strong. -N. 
Biarritz, May, 1861. ’ 


-—— 


A LARGE NATION, LITTLE KNOWN. 


Whenever a paragraph appears in a newspaper touching the 
Jews resident in Jerusalem, it is read with general interest, 
and is sure of being extensively quoted ; but of the Jews resi- 
dent among us nothing is ever heard, and probably very few 
persons indeed are aware of the extent to which they adhere 
to ancient forms and ceremonies. 

As it is a subject which has not, as far as I am aware, been 
treated in as I propose to fill up this void in our 
literature as fully as.is possible in the limited space which this 
journal can devote to one subject. Like most oriental nations, 
the Jews adhere to their religious doctrines and customs with 
great tenacity ; but even they have not been able to withstand 





the introduction of novelties into their worship. Hence the 


Vou 40. NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 6, 1862. No. 36, | &xistence of a a calling itself the Reformed Jews ; the dif- 


ference, however, is more in forms than in reality, the funda- 





AN HOUR OF PRAYER. 


Just after the sunset yesterday, 
When the last of the crowd had passed away, 
I went to the little church to pray. 


My spirit was clouded with discontent, 
And the faith I had was nearly spent, 
When I came, like a thief impenitent, 


Weary and foiled in the weary race, 
To hide myself from my own disgrace, 
And steal some comfort from the place. 


Nothing for naught in the world they say, 
And litle they get who have little to pay: 
But the chapel was open all the day. 


The choir was as free as the aisles of a wood, 
And I found, when under its shade I stood, 
That the air of the church was doing me good. 


In the silence, after the city’s smoke, 
My spirit grew calmer and thoughts awok 
From sleep that I fancied dead,—I spoke - 


“ Perhaps they were not unwisely bold, 
Who called this God’s House,—the men of old— 
Does the shepherd wait within the fold ?” 


So up the choir, with footsteps faint, 


In the fading light of each shining saint, 
I wondered fie would hear my plaint. 


There was something surely in kneeling where 
A thousand hearts bad left their care 
That helped to contradict despair. 


“ No hope remains in the world,” I cried, 
“ So far have I wandered, so much denied, 
Is there any way left as yet untried ? 


“ | love, but it only makes death more drear 
And truth more distant ; I love in fear, 
Tis not with the love that seeth clear. 


I toil, but the range of my restless glance, 
Still stretches afar ; an aimless dance 
I see, and name it the work of chance. 


“ They are blown together, like dust in the wind, 
The feeble frame and the lordly mind, 
And only their ashes are left behind. 


My words are bitter ; what proof remains 
To prove them false ; are a er’s chains 
Lighter because he forgets pains? 


Hear me, for mine is a soul in need: 
On the cold damp ground I sink and bleed, 
Hear me, and show Thou art God indeed. 


The lamp of my spirit was lit in vain, 
The light went out long since in the rain, 
Can faith once lost be found again? 


“Tis dark without it, but how can we, 
When the night is starless, pretend to see, 
Across the darkness an image of Thee?” 


Here the crucifix shone o’er the altar stair, 
And its dim light made me at last aware 
Of the Lamp was burning faintly there. 


There are notes of music and tones of love, 
Memories and sights that have power to move 
The soul to communion with things above. 


So | Gael ay gum 00 ta dienttet ne, 
Till it seemed as if earth and its troubles lay 
In the valley of restlessness far away. 


A dream-like procession of early years 


Swept my spirit; the that sears 
Our life fell me in tranquil tears. 

The riddle of doubt 

bm oubt was solved at last, 


gro and glimmering lustre cast 
A light on the th of my past. 


With its vaults where gloomy vapours swim, 
And its altar burning still for Him. 





—= | mental doctrines of their faith being identical in the cases of 


the Reformed and of those who by the way of distinction I 
may term the Unreformed Jews. 

ut apart from this distinction, which, it may be said, is al- 
most without a difference, the Jews divide themselves into two 
communities, the one designated as the Sephardim, the other 
the Ashkenasim. The former are the descendants of the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese Jews, and claim to be the representatives 
of the tribe of Judah. They are proud of the eminent men 
their community has produced ; nevertheless, though they re- 
gard themselves as the aristocracy of the Jewish nation, it is 
no very uncommon circumstance for members of this com- 
munity to marry with those of the Ashkenasim. The last- 
named are descended from the German and Polish Jews, and 
are far more numerous than their aristocratic brethren. 

The Jews who deal in left-off garments belong to the latter 
branch: there are very few trades either in London or else- 
where in which some of them are not engaged, and in which 
they do not contrive to make more money than their neigh- 
bours, if popular opinion on this subject is well informed. A 
better idea will be obtained of the difference in the number of 
the two communities if I mention that, while the Sephardim 
have only one synagogue, the Ashkenasim have upwards of 
forty in England. 

To begin at an early period in the career of the English Jew. 
On the th day after his birth he is taken to the synagogue 
by his father to be circumcised, accompanied by a kind of god- 
father and mother, who are termed Sandakin, the chief 
duty of the former being to carry the baby from the mohel, or 
circumciser, to the godmother, who is waiting for it outside, 
no women being admitted within the walls of the building 
during the performance of the solemn rite of circumcision. 

After the nm the infant receives a Hebrew name, to 
be used on solemn occasions, and may have in addition any 
name the parents think proper to confer upon him for every 


day use. 
The performance of the rite of circumcision is one to which 
great importance still attaches, as in former days, and is at- 





tended with much ceremony. Supposing the infant happens 
to be the first-born son of the mother, he is, according to Jew- 
ish jurisprudence, the rty of the Cohen (who is supposed 
to be a descendant of the house of Aaron, but has no longer 
any priestly functions to perform), and must be redeemed. 
The father having selected a Cohen, invites him and a part 
friends to a special entertainment at his house on the thirtieth 
day after the birth of his son, whom he presents to the Cohen. 
The latter on receiving him, asks the parent which he would 
refer to have, his son, or the money he must otherwise pay 
‘or his redemption. The father replies: “ He is my first-born ; 
here, take unto thee the five shekels which is thy due for his 
redemption.” The word shekels is merely a figure of speech, 
the value of the coins he tenders being usually about twelve 
shillings. wren | prayers follow, and the y of red 
tion is comple’ 

Until he attains his thirteenth year, the young Jew is entirel 
under the control of his father and mother, who are sup 
to be accountable for all the sins he may commit up to that 
period; but their responsibility ceases on the Sabbath Day 
succeeding his thirteenth birthda , when a ceremony akin to 
that of confirmation takes place. The boy is called up to the 

ing-desk in the synagogue, and is required to & por- 
tion of the law. If he cannot read, the chazan, or minister, 
does it for him, after which the father places his hands on his 
tson’s head, and solemnly r his tability for his 
future actions. 

The next important step in his career is his betrothal, which 
usually takes place at an rey! age, in accordance with the re- 
commendation of the Jewish law. A number of friends being 
present, the Kenas, or bond inflicting a penalty on either party 
who shall be guilty of a breach of the agreement, is read, 
which a cup is broken, as a ratification of its provisions, by 
the parties concerned. The marriage follows the betrothal, it 
may be six or twelve months afterwards, or more. 

e notice having been given at the e, the minister 
on the Sabbath eve p ing the day fixed for the marriage, 
chaunts some sentences refe: to the approaching event, 
and the next day the intended bridegroom has to appear 
the s and have any ny pesmne of te as read over 
to him, any arrears he may owe to congregation. 

The way Y which the parties spend the in their 
respective dwellings on the ns resembles, I suppose, 
the manner in which it is emplo yh on si oc- 
casions; those who rightly vealiee awful nature of the 
ceremony they are about to perform, spend the hours in fast- 
ing and reading the service prepared for the day of atonement. 
As soon as the clock strikes the appointed hour, two men 
sent themselves before the a ee carry him off to 
the s: e, where he meets ie, whom two female 
friends have brought there, with her head enveloped in a veil. 
The same persons the two principal facing 
each other under a silk or velvet canopy supported by four 
long poles ; the shamas, a kind of curate and clerk combined, 
brings a glass of wine, which he hands to the Rabbi, who 
thereupon offers up a short blessing, and then gives the glass 
of wine to the bri m, who tastes it and passes it to the 
bride, who does likewise. The bri then takes the 
ring from his pocket and places it on the finger of the bride, 
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of words longer but similar to that pronounced by the Rabbi, 
the wine is given to the bridegroom and bride, and an empty 
glass havin placed at the feet of the former, he stamps 
upon it and breaks it, whereupon all present wish him mazal 
tow speed), and the ceremony is at an end. 

If the — married Jew has a proper sense of his religious 

duties, one of his first proceedings, on taking possession of his 
domicile, is to prepare a mezuzah. Most Gentiles who pass 
through the streets in the neighbourhood of Houndsditch will 
probably have remarked here and there a tin tube nailed in a 
slanting position on the door-post, which they probably pre- 
sumed to be a tradeiemblem. This tube contains a strip of 
parchment, on one side of which is inscribed ——, one of the 
names applied to the Supreme Being, and on the other from 
the 4th to the 9th verses of the vi. chapter of Deut y, 
and from the 13th to the 2ist verses of the xi. chapter of th 
same book. A similar tube is fastened to the jambs of the 
other doors in the house; and the Jew who is a strict observer 
of the old customs of his forefathers never leaves his house 
for the first time, daily, without touching the mezuzah with 
his lips, or bending his head to it as he passes from room to 
room. 
The Jew being now provided with a wife, the next thing to 
be done is to describe the manner in which he may dispose of 
her in the event of her failing to afford him that happiness 
which he anticipated. To accomplish this object it is pasty 
supposed the aid of Sir Cresswell Cresswell is not needed. 
The husband cannot now write a “ bill of divorce” and send 
her away; but on assigning reasons for desiring a divorce, 
which are deemed of sufficient gravity, this ceremony is per- 
formed for him by the Bethdin, or ecclessiastical authorities. 
The bill of divorce is written in Hebrew, and is copied from a 
form, and its possession by the wife makes her free to marry 
again with whom she pleases, unless the divorce is brought 
about through her having been guilty of a breach of the 
Seventh Commandment, in which case she is not allowed to 
benefit by her own wrong, or, in other words, she may not 
marry the associate of her guilt. 

In certain countries a divorce is sometimes given condition- 
ally, that is, supposing a husband is about to start for a place 
from which there is a strong probability he may not return, 
he may give his wife a bill of divorce, stating that if at the 
end of three years he shall not return to her or send for her 
to join him, she is free to marry again; but this custom has 
been abolished in England. 

The Jew has no reason to complain of lack of seasons for 
rejoicing, but days of mourning and sorrow visit him as well as 
his Gentile brethren. But the manner in which he mourns 
for the dead is different as regards certain forms from that of 
the latter, who simply buries his grief in his own heart and 
suffers it to exhibit itselt as little as possible. The coffin is 
of the simplest construction, and before the lid is placed upon 
it, a little earth, brought from Jerusalem, is putin. The near- 
est relatives of the deceased — in succession, and re- 
quest pardon of the deceased for any offence they may have 
given him in his lifetime, and a favourable recollection of 
them in the world to which he has departed. The rabbi then 
makes a slight cut in the upper part of the garments of each 
mourner, and tears it slightly, and this rent must not be sewn 
up till after a certain number of days. 

No woman is allowed to accompany the corpse to its last 
resting-place, so that the wailing of women which has chilled 
the heart of every traveller in the East, and which may be 
heard even in those islands at the Antipodes where scarcely 
a European has set his foot, is never heard here now. 

It is the custom in our village church is to dig the grave 
from east to west, with the feet tow the former point of 
the compass, from an idea that the Great Judge will make his 
appearance in the east; the Jews, however, invariably dig the 
grave from north to south. A custom is es, 
observed on occasions when there have been several deaths in 
the family within a short period. A paddock is locked and 
placed in the grave, and the key thrown away, the object being 
to delay the entrance of death into the household for a longer 





The seven days which succeed the funeral of a Jew are 
ven up entirely to mourning. Unwashed, and with naked 
eet, the mourner sits on the bare — in a room open to 
all comers ; not even a change of is permitted ; and the 
only consolation which the afflicted can have during this 
period is derived from the perusal of religious books, which 
cheer them with the hope of meeting the deceased hereafter. 
When they visit the synagogue, during the continuance of 
these days of mourning, a bemyeny | reception is given them by 
the congregation, who all rise as they enter and make a move- 
ment towards them, the Rabbi uttering a short prayer that 
they may be comforted. Business may be ‘attended to after 
the lapse of the seven days, but no amusement may be indulged 
in for thirty days thereafter ; and if the mourning be for a fa- 
ther or mother, this rule is to be observed for a year. 

There is this resemblance between Jewish parents and Chi- 
nese parents,—they have an intense desire for a son, and for a 
like reason. When the parent dies, it becomes the duty of the 
son to present himself in the gue morning and evening, 
for eleven months 


afterwards, to a of praise 
after | to the Almighty: this is called the Kaddish, and b tested 


by the son on the anniversary of his father’s , all the 
days of his life, and a lamp is likewise kept burning all 


day. 

Tough no express mention ie made in this of praise of 
the departed it is evident that it is expected it will derive 
some advantage its repetition, or parents would not be 


in | so anxious to provide for its formance ; moreover, the 


souls 
of the departed are prayed for on the principal festival days 


. | throughout the year, the prayer running as follows :— 


“May God remember the soul of my honoured father (or mother, 
as the case may be), who is gone to his ; for that I now so- 
lemnly offer charity for his sake, in of this, may his soul 
enjo: —— life, with the souls of Abraham, and Jacob— 


Rachel, and and the rest of righteous 

males and fe es that are in , and let us say—Amen.” 
The son alone is ble of offering up these prayers; 
daughters, though eligible to seats in Patadise, are nox samit’ 
ted to the synagogue as members of the , and 
their presence in the gallery is, in theory, only on the 


h esis that it forms no part of the synagogue. But the 
distinction between the Jew and the Jewess is deserving of 
more detailed consideration. In everyday life the sexes are as 
much on an equality as other ci peoples, but in 
matters the case is ae See: Ss Sener. 
difference howe ca han wd offer up 

2 Sowing short thankag! along w y prayers: 
“ ou, rd our God, king of the universe, 
female infant is 


i 


Oo 
!| who hast not made me a woman.” 
in 


the synagogue, and that is the only ceremony to 


household arrangements, she acquires certain responsibilities ; 











for example, it becomes her duty to light the lamp or the gas 
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for the Sabbath, which is a matter attended with some for- 
mality. Having lighted the lamp, or gas, or candles, as the 
case may be, she, with raised hands, repeats: “ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast sancti- 
fied us with thy commandments, and commanded us to light 
the lamp of the Sabbath.” It is also her duty to prepare bread 
in a certain manner for use on Sabbath days and festivals : 
when she has mixed the dough she breaks a _ off and 
burns it as an offering, repeating the same form of"Words as in 
the case of the lamp lighting, only instead of concluding “ and 
commanded us to light the lamp of the Sabbath,” she says, 
“and commanded us to separate the dough.” But in this mat- 
ter, as in some others, duty has been forced to a compromise 
with convenience: officers have been appointed to see that the 
dough is prepared by the baker in the orthodox way, and the 
Jewess cuts off a small bit of the loaf and sacrifices it in lieu 
of the dough. 

According to the Jewish law it is still the duty of the hus- 
band’s brother, if he die and leave no issue, to marry his 
brother’s widow, and if he declines to do this, or if he happens 
to be disqualified by reason of having a wife already, he must 
set her free, a ceremony which is sastbemed in this wise. The 
Rabbi and witnesses being present, and the man having re- 
peated his refusal to me! is brother’s wife, the Rabbi directs 
the shoe to be brought, which is kept for the purpose, and af- 
ter the Jew has placed it on his foot, the Rabbi knots the two 
long strings attached to it round his leg. He then takes the 
widow by the hand and leads her to the man, and she makes 
in Hebrew what is in substance a declaration that he refuses 
to perform the part of the brother of her husband, and he re- 
peats his refusal; upon which the woman = down, and 
with her right hand unfastens the knots, takes off the shoe and 
throws it down, and, first 1 on the ground before the 
offender, repeats after the Rabbi : 

“So shall it be done to the man that will not build up his 
brother’s house; and his name shall be called in Israel, ‘ The 
house of him that hath his shoes loosed.’ ’—Deuteronomy 
xxxv., 9. 

The congregation responding, “His shoe is loosed,” the 
woman is thereupon pronounced by the Rabbi to be free to 


marry n. 
The principal religious dogmas of the Jews are the unity of 
, the resurrection of the dead, and immortality of the soul. 
The coming of the Messiah is an article of their creed,* and 
they as implicitly believe all the statements contained in their 
book of prayer, this prayer-book being founded on the Bible 
and the Talmud. pecting the Talmud much has been 
written, both for and against it, but it really does not appear 
to merit either the abuse or the praise it has received. It isa 
curious compound of wisdom and absurd superstitions. Its 
wisdom is often conveyed in fables more difficult of compre- 
on than even the allegories in which the old alchemists 
enveloped their discoveries; hence some learned men, who 
have dipped into the Talmud without possessing the imagina- 
tion which enables some men to see a metning where it does 
or does not exist, have pronounced it a tissue of absurdities. 
Much of it is taken up with the consideration of questions re- 
lating to the observance of the Mosaic laws, and of hypothe- 
tical cases. It is, with the Mishnah, the authority on which are 
based the rules for conducting the service of the synagogue, 
but notwithstanding, ii is doubtful whether any human being 
ever read it through, still less that if he did he would under- 
stand it. Itin fact contains the opinions, religious and other- 
wise, of a great number of Jews who lived within a period em- 
bracing from ten to twelve hundred years or more. 

There are many things connected with the synagogue, with 
the articles to be worn there, with ablutions, cattle slaughter- 
ing, and so forth, which are of considerable interest, but which 
space will not allow me to describe, at least not at present; so 
1 ry on to more general subjects before bringing this article 
to a close. 

The total number of Jews at present domiciled in England, 
is not known even to themselves. The best guess that can be 
made is by taking the number of burials during the year 
which the rabbi can always ascertain, and assuming the mor- 
tality to be the same as among their Gentile athe, an 
idea can be obtained of the actual number of the living which 
approximates to the truth. Computed in this way, we find 
we have something less than 30,000 Jews resident in England, 
by far the largest portion of whom reside in London. It is by 
no means the case that the Jewish population remains the 
same; numbers are constantly leaving for our colonies, for 
America and California, wherever, in short, an opening a 

for speculation and money-making, and their places 

re are supplied by fresh arrivals from abroad, especially, I 
believe, from Poland, where they have increased and multi- 
plied greatly since the time when King Casimir, at the inter- 
cession of a favourite Jewess named Esther, gave them an 
— and protection nst the dreadful persecutions to 
which they were subj everywhere else on the continent, 
during the period when it was being almost depopulated by 
that fearful scourge the Black Death. 

It may appear strange, considering the pertect freedom they 
enjoy in this country, that they do not all of them leave Rome 
and other Italian cities, where they are treated with contume- 
ly, and, as a rule, are miserably poor, and come over here; but 
the fact is the Jews in this country, as a body, are in anythin 
but flourishing circumstances, and this heightens the credit 
due to them for the extensive charity they exercise towards 
each other. They have charities for assisting the aged and 
destitute, a hospital for their sick, for educating, clothing, and 
——as poor bors, for giving marriage portions of from 

to £80 to poor erless girls, and for sundry other pur- 


poses. 
As regards the state of education among them, I find in a 
recent report of the education commissioners, that there were 


8,204 children attending their schools, and Dr. Adler, the pre- 
sent chief Rabbi, who taken great interest in the subject 
of education both abroad and at home, states, in his answer to 
their questions, that there are few Jewish children who can 
neither read nor write ; still he is not satisfied with the pro- 
pres they make in the schools in the acquisition of general 

owledge. The chief reason he assigns is that “ it is incum- 
bent upon the Israelite to know at least so much of the He- 
brew language as to read the ae and to understand the 
Pentateuch in the original,” which, of course, occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the time available for educational pur- 
poses. The principal institution for the education of Jewish 
children is situated in Bell Lane, Spitalfields, which is at pre- 
sent attended by 1,800 children of both sexes. This school, 
and the other schools of a similar kind, are under government 
inspection, and participate in the parliamentary educational 








* In a work written by a Jew, named Cohen, an 
Exeter, in 1808, under the title of “ Sacred truths pk meee yoy the 
Children of Israel residing in the British Em ire,” it is stated that 
s grand of the Jews was conv: at Paris, who issued 
a k entitled “* The New Sanhedrim,”’ which among other things 
maintained that B was the promised Messiah. 


p- | scene described by the Ins; 





grants. There is also a Jews’ college and a school in connec- 
tion with it, established through the exertions of Dr. Adler, 
chiefly for the purpose of training up men qualified to serve 
in the synagogue, and to become masters of schools. To this | 
college a library has recently been added by Mr. L. M. Roths- | 
child, which will, no doubt, form a nucleus for tuture contri- 
butions of a similar kind. It is not here, however, that per- 
sons desirous of consulting the rarest Hebrew works are likely | 
to find them. Three quarters of a century ago, Solomon da 
Costa sent to the trustees of the British Museum nearly two | 


hundred manuscript volumes, in Hebrew, which he had |G 


bought ; they had been originally intended as a present from | 
the Jews to Charles IIL., but, from some cause, they were not 
presented to him, though they were richly bound and marked 
with his cypher; since that time numerous additions have 
been made to this gift by purchase and otherwise. ; 

The recipients of the benefits conferred by their charitable 
institutions, must be Jews, no Christian being eligible; and it 
is not surprising that these should be excluded from partici- 

tion, although they do not themselves make any distinction 
n the applicants for admission to the most of their charities ; 
for example, the daughter of a Jew born in any town in the 
kingdom would be eligible for one of the marriage portions 
distributed in that town, if her character were such as to en- 
title her to be a candidate ; and I might say the same of the 
candidates for admission to our endowed schools, which are 
open to the children of Jews as freely as to those of the Chris- 
tians. But most of the Jewish charitable institutions have 
been founded by combination or pe bey poor, or by one who 
was himself originally poor, and who knew the wants of his 
brethren, and the inadequacy of such institutions as existed 
among them to meet their wants. The offerings at the differ- 
ent synagogues during the year amount to a considerable sum, 
which is disbursed in weekly doles, under the superintendence 


faith, they do not see why they should abandon their own 
hence all attempts to convert them usually fail. The Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics had an excellent opportunity of testing 
their impressionability, for I have seen it stated in an article 
on the Jews in Rome, that a certain number of the Jewish in- 
habitants of the Ghetto were compelled to attend the daily 
service of the Romish Church for generation after generation 
without any result in the way of conversion. I have not seen 
any report of the success, or the want of it, on the part of the 
society foanded for the express purpose of propagating the 
Gospel among the Jews: but I have before me a newspaper 
published in Utah, in which I see a paragraph stating, on the 
authority of the Rev. J. Wolff, that a society which existed in 
London for the express purpose of a pes | the Jews had, 
during the last fifty years, spent £500,000 and converted two 
Jews and a half. This statement is not strictly accurate, but 
it is certain the number of conversions is not great. However, 
that is a branch of the subject which I need not discuss in an 
article intended merely to give some information concerning 
the present customs of this ancient people. G. L. 
——$_$@—__—_—_. 


THE TRIALS OF AN INVENTOR. 
WILHELM BAUER, THE GERMAN ENGINEER. 


The story of Wilhelm Bauer's life can scarcely be uninter- 
esting to an English reader in these days when everything 
connected with sea-defences claims even painful attention. 
There is no wish here to attempt proving his claim to priority 
of invention, though the originality of his ideas must be ac- 
knowledged. The question of priority we must leave to those 
more conversant with the world’s battle for the development 
of new forces. How few cases there are, if we look back 
through the history of discovery, where any one man has held 





of a board of guardians, among the most needy bers of the 
congregation. The sum expended in private charity among 
their poor brethren by those few members of the community 
who have attained enormous wealth is, as it ought to be, very 
large ; and it does not detract from the credit due to them on 
this account to say that they confine it principally, or almost 
entirely, to Jews, since the majority of those who require re- 
lief are to them more completely foreigners than the ~ and 
miserable inhabitants of the courts in the vicinity of their own 
dwellings. 

I do not propose to discuss here the question whether those 
who opposed the admission of Jews to Parliament were right 
or wrong in their arguments. Of course a Jew is not eligible 
for a seat in the Legislature because he is a Jew, for that 
would be tantamount to saying that a Pole or a Frenchman 
or a German is so, but on the ground that he is born on Brit- 
ish soil. In the case of such men as Salomons and Roths- 
child the appellation Jew indicates a religious rather than a 
nationalistic distinction between them and the other inhabi- 
tants of this kingdom. In a catechism for the instruction of 
the Jewish youth, compiled by one of their principal teachers, 
whose name is not altogether unfamiliar in this country— 
Rabbi Ascher—the following question and answer occurs: 

“ Has the Israelite a fatherland besides Jerusalem ? 

“Yes; the country wherein he is bred and born, and in which 
he has the eee to practise his religion, and where he is allowed 
to carry on traffic and trade, and to enjoy all the advantages and 
protection of the law in common with the citizens of other creeds; 
this country the Israelite is bound to acknowledge as his father- 
land, to the benefit of which he must do his best to contribute. 
The sovereign who rules over this land is (after God) his sove- 
reign ; its laws—so long as they are not contradictory to the Divine 
Law—are also the Israelite’s laws ; and the duties of its fellow- 
citizens are also his duties.’’ 

It will be seen from this extract what view the Jew is taught 
to take of his relations to lishmen. 

Though they are scat! all over the country, it is gene- 
rally in towns that the Jews congregate; and this because 
there must be at least ten men to constitute a congregation, 
their law prohibiting the performance of congregational wor- 
ship by a less number. oreover, the requirements of their 
law are much more easily and economically fulfilled when a 
number of them dwell together than when the reverse is the 
case. As to their moral qualities, the evidence seems to show 
that the lower class of Jews are decidedly superior to the same 
class among ourselves. They are far less given to drinking ; 
their religious customs enforce a certain amount of cleanliness, 
both personal and in their dwellings ; two families are seldom 
or never found inhabiting the same apartment, so that the 
r of Lodging-houses of a room 





ted claim as sole inventor,even when the inventor can 
at all be identified. The reflection of a wide-felt requirement 
suggests the same idea to men who have no mutual know- 
ledge but unconsciously by their sympathy with the needs of 
their age. 

As this is only a biographical sketch, we may pass over the 
dim ages of pre-historic submarine navigation, of which the 
Edda gives us mysterious hints, telling us of some wondrous 
contrivance by which “ Nordens Guder” penetrated the depths 
of the sea. Nor shall we be charmed into listening to the 
wondrous tale how great Kaiser Freidrich travelled beneath 
the waters searching for treasure. 

Coming to modern times, many of us remember Fulton’s 
vessel which was to have carried away Napoleon from St. 
Helena, and which succeeded in giving a very uncomfortable 
breakfast to several worthy citizens of London beneath the 
level of the Thames. Then came Jansen’s smuggling appa- 
ratus, 1834, which was, however, effectually put down by the 
English Parliament. And so, passing over several other ex- 
perimenters, we reach the subject of our sketch. 

Wilhelm Bauer was born in 1822, at Villengen, at Bavaria. 
His father was sergeant in the Bavarian Chevaux Légers. The 
education he received was of the most elementary description 
—reading, writing, and arithmetic merely. He left school at 
the legal time, being twelve or thirteen years of age, and was 
then apprenticed to a turner; left his master, as the law re- 
quires, at the end of his time, to commence the “ Wander- 
jahre.” From early childhood he had been addicted to me- 
chanical contrivances—the source of many a lecture from 
parents and teachers upon the wickedness of idling and litter ; 
but the lectures had been in vain, and now, in the course of 
his wanderings, arriving at Bremen, the first definite idea 
of his future inventions began to form themselves in his mind. 

He worked constantly at his trade, devoting every spare 
hour to study, and all his scanty savings to the purchase of 
bookso aid it. But he grew depressed and disgusted with 
his lot, returned to Bavaria, and, hoping to secure a little more 
leisure to work out his thoughts, he enlisted into the ranks of 
the Light Horse. But his hammering and chips did not at all 
please his officers, and they were very glad to obtain permis- 
sion for him to leave that regiment; and he then joined the 
Artillery, in which he vainly hoped to find perhaps some one 
who would feel sympathy in his endeavours. The old story 
again! Those in authority, as their kindest advice, could but 
counsel him to give up the wild plans, which oniy caused him 
loss of time, and attend better to his proper duties as a ser- 
geant, to which rank he had been just promoted. 

It was in 1849, when hostilities broke out with Denmark, 
that Bauer first began to see some hope inthe future. He was 





in which there was a family in each corner, and an Irish gen- 
tleman in the middle, who was declared to have recently in- | 
troduced discord among the previously happy inmates by tak- | 
ing in a lodger, is never witnessed among them. They are 
very hospitable to each other, and we are all aware of the | 
strict manner in which they, as a body, keep their Sabbath— | 
at least, so far as regards refraining from e—though, as the 
expounders of their law have laid down that it was intended 
as much for pleasure and recreation as for spiritual improve- 
ment, they avail themselves of the liberty thus accorded to | 
them with an rness which is unknown among their Gen- | 
tile neighbours. The extent to which they patronise theatres, | 
concerts, dancing-rooms, and other places of amusement, on | 
Saturday evenings, must considerably affect the weekly re- | 
ceipts at some of those places ; and the style in which they get | 
themselves up for these occasions has made their love of finery | 
notorious. | 

The conceit which in ancient times made them such a stiff | 
necked people still adheres to them. It is said that nothing is | 
more difficult than to get them to adopt a plan s ted by | 
an individual among them, the carrying out of which requires | 
unity of action, every one wanting to be a leader and none | 
followers. On the other hand, if the Jew is conceited, and is | 
taught to consider himself as one of the chosen 


ise. In an educational | 
work intended for the instruction of Jewish youth, which has | 
received the approval of the highest authority among them, it | 
is laid down that : 
“« Whereas all religions, the foundations of which are constituted | 
on moral principles, qualify man to guide himself in a proper > | 
and to render him happy both here and hereafter, what avails it 
what way he arrives at the destined end ® it follows hence that 
man is destined by the circumstances of his birth and education to 
adhere to the religion of his forefathers.” | 
And in the same educational book from which I have already } 
quoted there occurs the following question and answer : 
” Are the Jews commanded to convert other nations to Ju- 


m ? 

“No! The Jews are destined by to be akingdom of priests. 
and a holy nation; but all men = be aoe and all | a sae 
need not to become Jews in order to obtain the favour of God, or 
to be his true worshippers.” 

Thus, instructed from their very infancy that there is 
no reason why they should seek to convert others to 


ordered to the seat of war with his regiment. Many plans for 
defence and attack of ships and batteries were suggested to 
him by the events of the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, and 
especially the loss sustained by the Bavarians and Saxons in 
the Duppler Works from the Danish vessels turned his 
thoughts to the possibility of making a diving machine, in 
which an enemy's ship could be approached unseen and blown 
up. Some further reverses suffered by the Germans on the 
Schlappe made him still more bent on realising his ideas. 

rooding over his plans whilst walking on the Jutland sea- 
shore one day, he suddenly found an admirable model fur the 
form of hia,vessel in a placid-eyed little sea-dog demurely swim- 
ming by his side. 

Not long afterwards, fortune bestowing on him a fine copper 
cauldron, he carried the prize in triumph to his tent, and spent 
the hours he should have —_ in attempting to knock it into 
the shape of his friend the seal. The patrol, passing near, took 
up the genius to the guard house ; he escaped, however, with 
a reprimand, and emphatic order to look in future to his pro- 
per business, of which tinkering certainly formed no part. 

At the conclusion of the war, he returned to Bavaria with 
his regiment ; but shortly left the service, finding his ho’ 
and purposes just drifting to a dead-lock again under the blue 
and white flag. 
He carried out successfully some experiments in Munich, and 

become convinced that his “ Hyponaut” (diver), must be 

rmetically closed so that the air within should be free from 

any pressure of the superincumbent water, and retain the pro- 
per density for human lungs;” a want so notorious in the car- 
tesian diving bell, and which subjects those who adventure 
beyond a certain depth to great inconvenience, or even death. 
He found, too, that the grenades for offensive operations must 
be so attached to the outside of his vessel, that they could from 
within be fixed fast to the enemy’s, and exploded from a sale 
distance by a galvanic battery and wire. 

Seeing no opening for his views in his own country, his 
small purse, saved out of his pay, almost exhausted, he took 
his hopes, and the worsted striped collar of a non-commis- 
sioned officer into the Holstein army ; of course, with the per- 
mission of his government. 

A Marine Commission at Kiel shortly investigated his plans, 
declared them practicable, and allowed him thirty thale 
about four guineas, to construct a model one twenty-fourth 
the size of his proposed “ Hyponaut.” The was made, 
and very satisfactorily proved its locomotive power under 


“ 


their | water. 
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General Willisen here came to the assistance of our inventor, | full conviction he had established the practicability of sub-ma- 
opened a subscription in the Holstein army, to enable him, | rine navigation.” 
with some further help given by the Admiralty at Kiel and| But, perhaps, the last words spoken by Witt, before they 
the public, to build and launch the wonderful vessel he had so | abandoned the Hyponaut, were the truest witness to this, 
long dreamed of. She was at length completed, but unhappily | founded as they were on no theoretical fancy, but through a 
the gulden fell much short of the required sum; then came | very unflattering experience : “ If we get up again, and another 
the army of intervention, making money still scarcer ; and so, | such ship is built, ’'ll go inher. The principle is all right ; we 
with nearly every part inadequate to its necessary resistive, or | can’t help the pumps breakiny.” 
motive power, Bauer had to entrust her to her fate beneath} Much talk then ensued in the papers on Bauer and his 
the water, and would have lost his own life in her, had not his | achievements and difficulties, with no result to him, however, 
presence of mind been as great as his inventive genius. and he was thrown upon his own resources. He returned to 

Feb. 1st, 1851.—A great crowd was gathered round the har-| Munich, constructed a model of the lost Hyponaut, again 
bour at Stafel to witness the submersion of the iron diver. It | proved its locomotive power, and further, the practicability of 
was, in its general form, not unlike an ordinary yacht, though | supplying fresh air to the interior. The Bavarian government 
much narrower. The shape of the seal had sagged the | declined the invention ; indeed, could not apply it, in the geo- 
greater strength to be obtained by inclining the line of her phical position of the country. Bauer then offered it to 
head upwards to the centre of her deck. The deck was fur- ssia, but unhappily had addressed one of the royal family 
nished with several windows of thick glass, and a hatchway | before applying to the minister, so the latter never deigned to 
to admit to the interior. The motive power for sinking i | equal any reply atall. Austria and the United States were 





raising the vessel was secured by a pump admitting the requi-| equally incredulous. The Emperor Napoleon treated the idea 
site water to carry her down, which being expelled, she would | with no more respect than his great namesake had shown to 
necessarily rise again to the surface. A screw furnished the | Fulton’s for building steam-ve At length, by the influence 
propelling action. A pair of gutta-percha gloves affixed to the | of a lady of high rank, the Austrian government were induced 
head, enabled the exploding apparatus to be fastened to an ‘o investigate it, and he was summoned to Trieste. His last 
antagonist’s vessel. We will not, however, linger over a par- | model had exhausted his remaining gulden, and he was only 
ticular description of the doomed craft. | enabled to leave Munich through the assistance of a friend, a 
As soon as Bauer was well under water, he found she was | distinguished painter, who furnished the necessary funds. 
still weaker than he had feared, and though hertrial swim was| March, 1852.—The model was submitted to the admiralty ; 
satisfactory to the greatest depth, he then ventured on 32 ft.,| it was declared satisfactory. The Emperor gave imperial 
yet he felt convinced any greater weight of water could | sanction to the idea, a committee of scientific men expressed a 
scarcely fail to crush her in. So the immediate object with | conviction it was founded on correct physical principles, and 
which she had been built, that of blowing up the Danish men | then a marine commission advised a new hyponant should be 
of war lying in the harbour, had to be renounced, as she could | built at the estimated cost of 50,000 florins, offering 15,000 
not approach them from beneath. florins towards it ; the Austrian Lloyds promised 10,000 florins, 
Notwithstanding his better judgment, annoyed by the sneers | the Trieste Bourse another 10,000, and the Minister of Trade 
and taunts of those who rejoice when another man’s work | in Vienna was begged to furnish the remaining 15,000 florins. 
gives some realisation to their own ill prophecies on it, he | But his Excellency declared he would not consent to a kreut- 
consented to still further test the capability of his vessel, and | zer being so disposed of, as he considered Bauer’s notions to- 
at nine, A.M., on the 1st of February again she descended with | tally opposed to the laws of Nature. This refusal was followed 
him beneath the water. The boats which had seen him go} by withdrawal of the first 15,000 florins by the Minister of 
down, waited and waited, at last with painful impatience, for | War, and as Lloyd’s and the Exchange could not undertake 
signs of his return, but in vain. Two gun-boats came to as- | the whole expense, this second chance flitted into the limbo of 
sist, and attempted to discover where the lost explorers were | dreams. 
hidden, by casting the lead. At length, faint cries for help| Bauer then went to Coburg, and proceeded thence with a 
were heard piercing the water, and the position of the sunken | letter of introduction to Osborne. He there exhibited his 
ark ascertained. Every means was now attempted to raise it,| model before the Queer and her late Consort. It had be- 
but to no purpose; iron cables were lowered down. Bauer | haved very satisfactorily, swimming and sinking as he directed, 
succeeded in making them fast; but the vessel of 70,000 Ibs. | when, unhappily at the moment he was raising it to the sur- 
weight, was too heavy to be so moved; and he and the two| face, a vessel passed over the guiding rope, cut it through, and 
courageous fellows, Witt and Petersen, who had volunteered | the model sank for ever to the bottom of the Channel. Again 
to accompany him, were believed beyond any help on earth. | the hope vanished at the moment of realisation, but the good 
We will now descend to their pr'son-house. Prince gave some comfort to the much-tried inventor, supply- 
Bauer's former convictions were only too well-founded. He | ing his purse or! to go back to Munich and complete 
had scarcely sunk thirty feet when the pump began to fail, | another model, with which he shortly returned to England in 
and it became apparent that it would be completely destroyed, | 1853, and for nearly three years was in constant correspon- 
or become leaky, if the vessel went deeper. He did not long| dence with our Admiralty: made drawings, furnished plans 
wait for the realisation of his forebodings, a few minutes and | and models, and when all these at last promised a successful 
a dull crashing sound was heard,—the strong iron wall bent in | issue, he was informed: “The English Government could not 





a full foot on the right side; another crash, and the left | adopt submarine navigation whilst her present naval force met 
threatened also to open to the waters. The pump could | every possible requirement (!); could not encourage it for com- 
scarcely be worked. The brave captain still bade his com-| mercial purposes, as it would certainly be used for smuggling, 
panions “ not to fear; so long as the iron walls were still true, | and its value for scientific objects must be secondary to the in- 
they could escape, at the worst, by the hatchway.” They tell | terests of the state, especially as the invention might be mis- 
him they will not think of abandoning the vessel whilst there | applied, while England had no submarine fortification.” 
is still a chance of saving her, and work manfully at the leak- uer, recovering this last disillusion, applied once more to 
ing pump, though there is little possibility that, isolated from | the French Government, and was surprised by an invitation 
the upper air, there can remain enough to support life within | to Paris. He was there introduced to a marine commission 
the vessel till they thus slowly raise her to the surface. appointed to consider his plans; they were at once declared 
Soon another crash came ; this time her bottom had given essentially original and practical, but the commission de- 
way: the moments succeeding were the most fearful of the six | manded that Bauer should explain the secret of the locomo- 
hours of their imprisonment. Happily, however, the water | tive power discovered by him, which in the oo sunk at 
had found but a very narrow inlet in the hold, and the sides Kiel had been for greater economy replaced by treadwheels. 
and deck still held good. Any hope of escape, by assistance |To this Bauer would not consent except the Government 
from above, had been renounced, though the cables and chains, | made a contract with him, “ that a diving-ship should be built, 
lowered by their friends, gave them terrible anxiety, as they and when its success and that of the new motive power were 
sometimes threatened to break the glass windows, and some- | ee he should be paid a becoming remuneration.” The 
times seemed likely to effectually hold down the hatch, the | Minister of Marine would not enter into such an agreement and 
only chance now of safety. Petersen and Witt endeavoured | broke off the negotiation. 
to raise it, but 5,544 Ibs. of water still held it fast. Bauer had} At once, Bauer made up his mind to return to Germany, 
told his companions when the hold had given way that “ now | when he suddenly received a letter and five guineas from 
they could do nothing but wait until the water had risen | Prince Albert ; the letter begged him to proceed as quickly as 
around them so high that the compressed air should, by its own | possible to England, the Prince believing he had found the 
force, lift up the hatch ;”’ he entreated them not to waste their means for carrying out the submarine vessel. By the Prince's 
strength in useless efforts, and wrapped his cloak round him, | influence, Bauer was shortly brought in connection with 
and taking his seat as high above the slowly ae water as | Messrs. Scott, Russell, and Co.; and for seven months was en- 
possible, calmly awaited the four or five hours that had still to | gaged in their establishment, furnishing plans and drawings, 
pass before the air could be sufficiently compressed to open | not only for an exploding diver, on the hyponaut plan, but 
the trap. Hiscompanions not knowing how well-founded was | also for an under-water corvette. The months passed by, and 
his advice, again and again laboured at the hopeless endea- | no steps were taken to put his plans to the proof, when Lords 
vour to pump out the water. Palmerston and Panmure, sent £10,000, to carry them into ac- 
At 2:30 P_M., they were startled by an anchor being lowered | tion. Now, surely, the luckless spider will reach his web, and 
upon them, and then another, threatening to break the iron | Bannockburn be won! At last, there are funds sufficient, ma- 
window-frame. Happily this danger passed by. So the three | terial of the best, intelligent assistants. But behold, all this, 
waited and waited, the water still slowly mounting up, and | also, was vanity! Messrs. Scott, Russell, and Co. politely in- 
the air becoming more and more dense and exhausted. The | formed the inventor they could do without further assistance 
water had reached their shoulders, when Bauer directed the | from him, and he might go. Bauer’s most trusted assistant 
stronger of his two men to attempt the hatchway, the weight | was installed in his place, the £10,000 were spent, and the 
on which, balanced by the pressure of the compressed atmo- | affair ended, as it deserved, in utter failure. 
sphere, he knew to be now vey se bod ne — re it, and | ———_>——_ 
it yielded at once, startling him by letting in a splash of water. | spit y v¥y , 
He closed it directly, poe on his fellow captives to escape PERVERTED INGENUITY. 
with him. Bauer begged the men “not to hinder or cling to| Tired out with the search after ideas, with the uncertainty 
each other, or they would all be lost.” Another moment and | and incompleteness of all human science—weary of great 
Witt was rising safely to terra firma. Bauer clutched at the | speculations that end in doubt, of unrewarded efforts, of misin- 
hatchway | his right hand, trying to support his remaining | terpreted opinions, of wisdom that brings no heart’s ease, and 
companion by the left, who had become so exhausted and con- | knowledge that only enlarges the self-cognisance of pain—the 
fused, that he gras at anything for support, not knowing | intellectual men of all ages have, in that mood of playfulness 
what he did; and Bauer, fearing he might not be able to get | which sometimes kes of the of disappointment, 
through the hatchway, then endeavoured to secure him by the | no less than of the brightness of fancy, employed their leisure 
hair, but the cold water so benumbed his hand it was —~ moments in the composition of labo: trifles, such as mock 
ble to hold fast with it. Happily the sea-water rushing in on | the fruits of their graver studies with something of a fairy 
them, restored the poor fellow’s senses, and, in a few moments, | quaintness. Hence the flood of anagrams, acrostics, palin- 
they followed their companion to the surface, borne without mes, alliterative verses, shaped verses, echo verses, macaro- 
any effort of their own by the rush of —_ air. They | nics, bouts rimés, &c., poured forth over the broad lands of lit- 
were greeted by cheers of rejoicing from the boats, which, | erature, not by mere flippant idlers, or dull men mistaking 
for six long hours, had been watching, as they feared, over a| themselves for wits, but often ry authors of real scholarship 
grave. and ability. It is true that Addison, in his pa on False 
Petersen and Witt had suffered so much from the cold days Wit, published in successive numbers of the Spectator, says 





and compressed air, that they were consigned for some days | that it would be impossible to decide whether the inventor of 
to hospital. Bauer, supported by the inexhaustible spirit of | the acrostic or the anagram were the greater blockhead. But, 
the inventor, was restored to his usual health in a few hours. | with all due respect to the exquisite essayist of the days of 
But the diving ship lay immovable forty feet under water, and, | Anne—to the immortal creator of Sir Roger de Coverley— 
I believe, is there still. there was a little affectation of extreme classical propriety 

Bauer wrote shortly after to a friend: “ The whole thing about the period to which Addison belo , which sometimes 
was ——s built; the most necessary precautions in the | cramped even his genial mind, and inly rendered him in- 
construction of the machinery neglected through insufficient | capable of doing justice to the wild freakishness of these liter- 
funds.” The Marine Commission, however, ewe him & most 7. Men of larger powers than Addison have not dis- 





discoveries to the world by means of anagrams; and Camden 
wrote an essay on the subject (to be found in his “ Remains”), 
in which he calls the objectors to such toys, persons of “ the 
sowre sort.” In fact, it is as ta mistake to under-rate as 
to over-rate them; and, considering the extraordinary degree 
of ingenuity, patience, and wit, often exhibited in their con- 
struction, they are deserving of more regard than they have 
recently obtained. 

A curious collection of anagrams and other cognate oddities 
has just been put forth by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, who, in a little 
volume, produced in the manner dear to antiquarians—with 
gilt edges at the top, and plain edges at the bottom and side: 
with toned paper, old-fashioned type, and fantastic ornaments 
—has brought together a large amount of rare information on 
the topics which he undertakes to handle. We cannot spend 
half an hour more agreeably than by glancing through Mr 
Wheatley’s pages, occasionally supplementing his knowledge 
by the fruits of our own casual reading. 

Chronograms are sentences so formed that they shall include 
the letters necessary to signify in Roman numerals some date 
relating to the person or circumstance commemorated. These 
are generally in Latin, aud the numeral letters are distin- 
guished by being placed in capitals. A chronogrammatical 
Latin poem is in existence, containing a hundred hexameters, 
every one of which contains the date of 1634. Like its twin 
brother, the anagram, the chronogram has been used as a ve- 
hicle of mysticism by the fanatical. Michael Stifelius, a Lu- 
theran minister at Wirtemberg, deduced in this way from a 

in John, xix. 37,a prophecy that the world would 
come to an end in 1533. The (“ They shall look on 
him whom they pierced”) stands thus in Latin, whith we give 
in the chronogrammatical form adopted by Michael : “ VIDe- 
bVnt In qVeM transfI[XerVnt;” from which the reader may 
pick out the date MDXVVVVIII (1533). The prophet even 
went so far as to state the month, the day of the month, and 
the hour, at which the vaticination was to be fulfilled; but for 
these he does not seem to have had even a fanciful warrant. 
On the morning when the chronogram was to come true, Stife- 
lius was preaching to his congregation, when a violent storm 
arose, and the people began to think that their pastor was 
verily an inspired man. Suddenly, however, the clouds dis- 
persed, to the confusion of chronogrammatical prophecy, and 
to the great indignation of the worshippers, who, disappointed 
of the wonder they had been led to expect, set upon the 
reacher, and beat him severely for not knowing better. The 
rame of mind of the worshippers at the coming on of the 
storm must have been equivalent to that of the Irish hodman, 
who had made a bet that his comrade could not ary | him uP 
a ladder to the top of a high house without letting him fall, 
and who, feeling the other’s foot slip about the third story, 
“ began to have hopes.” Their exasperation at the non-fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy will probably be understood by those 
modern believers in similar forecastings who have been so fre- 
quently disappointed of late that one of them has been heard 
to declare he shall “ give it up” if something does not happen 
next year. 

Palindromes are words or sentences that may be read the 
same backwards and forwards, letter by letter; such as this 
motto, once made by a lawyer for himself: “ Si nummi immu- 
nis "—translated by Camden, “ Give me my fee, and I warrant 
you free,” in which the sense is preserved, and the mechanical 
ingenuity lost. Such, also is the sentence in which Adam has 
been ~ et | some profane wit to have introduced him- 
self to Eve: “Madam, I'm Adam.” In Lyon verses {(appar- 
ently so called after the city of Lyons, where they originated), 
the sentence is read backwards word by word, instead of letter 
by letter; and a question or statement is sometimes thus made 
to supply itsown answer. An epitaph in Crumwallow church- 
yard, Cornwall, is composed on this principle : 

Shall we all die ? 
We shall die all ; 

All die shall we; 
Die all we shall. 

Mr. wey might have mentioned, in connection with 
this branch of his subject, the sin, fact that the third line 
of Gray’s Elegy may be trans; eighteen times without in- 
jury to the sense, the metre, or the rhyme; as thus, by way of 
specimen : 

The weary ploughman plods his homeward way. 
The ploughman, weary, plods his homeward way. 
Weary, the ploughman plods his homeward way. 
Homeward, the ploughman, weary, plods his way. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 


But this is a very poor triumph compared with that of the 
subtle scholar whe aheovensd that the words contained in the 
following lines— 

Lex, Rex, Grex, Res, Spes, Jus, Thus, Sal, Sol, bona Lux, Laus, 
Mars, Mors, Sors, Lis, Vis, Styx, Pus, Nox, Fox, mala Crux, Fraus, 
can be changed in their order 39,916,800 times, while still re- 
taining the two words in italics in their original position, to 
preserve the measure of the verse. In presence of such a fact 
(if it be one), what can we do but exclaim, “ Good gracious!” 
and pass on? 

Li are a species of verse in which, to quote the ac- 
count given of them by De Quincey, the writers, “ through each 
several stanza in its turn, gloried in dispensing with some one 
se consonant, some vowel, or some diphthong, and thus 
achieving a triumph such as crowns with laurel that pedestrian 
athlete who wins a race by hopping on one leg, or wins it 
under the inhuman condition of confining both legs within a 
sack.” Macaronic verses consist of a grotesque union of Latin 
and English or some other modern tongue, in which the ver- 
nacular words must have Latin terminations, and agree, the 
one with the other, in number and case ; as in this specimen : 

Omne quot exit in um, 
Ceu winum, beerum, toastum, cheerum. 

Still more am was Swift’s freak of weiting Eos 
words with Latin ling, of which, we think, Mr. Wheatley 
should have taken some notice. The following, for instance, 
has the appearance of Latin, and yet is very good English : 


Has an acuti; 

No lasso finis ; 

Molli divinis. 
Restore the English spelling, and we get— 

Moll is a beauty, 


Molly divine is. 
sald A om gifted oh a beds Seay 4 
a e for those who are with a little an 
Seeeny glia. You are presented with a set of rh 
the skeleton of so bpm Ae BE Oe 
supply verses of your own to fit these words. 3 species 
itera exercise was atone time so popular in France that the 
ladies peced on thelr lovers the ack of Siting up” taymed 





testimonial, in which - to to this level. Friar Bacon, Huyghens, Galileo, 
tious conduct in the management of the enterprise, and their | and even Sir Newton, communicated several of their 


ends” of their own suppl and we doubt not 


: many 4 
pretty compliment was thus asked for and had. The practice 


co ee 
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originated in rather a singular way. A poetaster named Dulot, 
who lived in the middle of the seventeenth century, was one 
day grieving for the loss of three hundred sonnets. 
expressed their surprise at the largeness of the number (though 
it was nothing to what was achieved by some of the Italian 
poets); whereupon, Dulot told them that the sonnets he had 
ost were only the ends waiting to be filled up. He thus be- 
came the unintentional originator of Bouts Rimés. It is said 
that in this way Campbell wrote his poem, Lochiel ; and Dry- 
den in some om justified the habit by that wonderfully in- 
genuous confession of his, that a rhyme sometimes*helped him 
to athought. The practice was for a long while kept alive in 
France by the Academy of Lanternists at Toulouse proposing 
each year a set of fourteen on the subject of the Grand Mo- 
narque, and giving a medal to the author of the best. 
Echo verses are best described in the following clever speci- 
mens : 
I'd fain praise your poem—but tell me, how is it ? 
When I[ cry out “ Exquisite!” Echo cries “ Quiz it!”’ 


During the rage for Paganini, a wit thus expressed in the 
columns of a weekly newspaper his contempt for the preva- 
lent mania: 

What are they who three guineas 
To hear a tune of A am ini’s = 
Echo—Pack o’ ninnies! 


To the same class must be referred that catch, commencing 
with the words “ Ah how, Sophia,” which are frequently re- 
peated, and made to bear both the sound and the meaning, 
“ Ah, house a-fire!” and that other, in which a skit nst 
Hawkins’s History of Music is conveyed in the constant itera- 
tion, in connection with Sir John’s name, of the words “ Bur- 
ney’s History,” which take the sound of “ Burn his History !” 
Echo verses are generally comic and satirical; but Geo’ 
Herbert has some of a religious character, quoted by Mr. 
Wheatley ; and Webster, in his ghastly t 'y, the “ Duchess 

4 introduces an Echo into an old c urchyard, with an 
effect at once fantastic and dreary. 

Much amusement may be derived from equivocal verses ; 
that is to say, verses that contain two precisely opposite mean- 
ings acco to the order in which you read them. They 
must have been invented by some one with a genius for mali- 
cious insinuation, and they have been found very useful in the 
pro ion of political libels during troublous times. Thus, 
the following lines, read straight down in the ordinary way, 
are very loyal to the house of Hanover; but, read from column 
to column, they change into a piece of rank Jacobinism : 

I love with all my heart The Tory party here 

The Hanoverian part Most hateful do appear 
And for that settlement I ever have denie 

My i ves t To be on James's side, &c. 

Mr. Wheatley has given several specimens; but he has 
missed one which is in our opinion among the best, notwith- 
standing its want of gallantry. It is a little poem on matri- 
mony ; and the subjoined are the first two stanzas: 

That man must lead a happy life 
Who is directed by a wife ; 

Who's free trom matrimonial chains 
Is sure to suffer for his pains. 





Adam could find no solid e 

Till he beheld a woman’s face ; 
hen Eve was given for a mate 

Adam was in a py state. 

At first sight this seems very complimentary to the sex ; but 
read the lines alternately, an + will see what a quintes- 
sence of poison the savage old bachelor or henpecked hus- 
band (as the case may be) has contrived to wrap up in the 
heart of his rosebud. 


Our author might ‘have given us a chapter on Ni 
Verses, which were at one time popular; but of Shaped 
Verses he tells some curious stories. The English poets of 
the time of James the First and Charles the First were fond 
of displaying their ingenuity this way, and certainly rode their 
— = — be 9 — Erturidire yo te the 
8| tars, yramids, o ns an -pans, 
pa lad “ besides @ likeness in shape,” as an old writer 
records “the very tone and sound of the word did perfectly 
represent the noise that is made by those utensils, such as the 
old poet called loquendi”), of bridles, saddles, crup- 
pers, and bits. Mr. Wheatley does not mention the achieve- 
ments in this way of “ silver-tongued Sylvester,” who trans- 
lated the works of the French poet Du Bartas, and literally 
wrote “ columns” of poetry ; but he was in truth surpassed by 
others. The freak was a uine product of the age which, 
while giving birth to Shakespeare and Bacon, Spenser and 
Ben Jonson, delighted in cutting trees into the similitude of 
posecte and ships, box-edgings into hour-glasses, and men’s 

into spades, forks, and hammer-heads. Yet, in this as 
in other matters, we must go to the East for the greatest mar- 
vels. Shahin Ghiraz, Khan of the Crimea in the last century, 
composed an ode in Turkish, in the form of an orb, from the 
centre of which flow thirteen rays, intertwining with each 
other; and the manner of reading the poem is thus described 
in vol. xviii. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society: “The let- 
ter at the centre is the first and last letter of every distich ; the 
letters in the radii are the penultimates of each distich, and, 
read inversely, follow the initials in the next succeeding dis- 
tich. The words in the intersectional compartments are com- 
mon to each of the intersecting verses. The ode begins and 
ends at the centre through the radius which points directly 
upwards.” 

Acrostics are among the most curious of these literary 
amusements, They seem to have become common in the early 
Christian ages; and Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, who died 
in the fourth century, professed to have discovered a copy of 
verses by the Erythrean Sybil, the initial letters of which make 
up the Greek words corresponding to “ Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the Saviour.’. The poem describes the coming of the 
Day of Judgment, and what renders the acrostic more note- 
worthy is the fact that the initial letters of the five Greek 
words forming the sentence give the Greek word for “ fish,” 
which St. Augustine says is to be understood as a mystical 
epithet of Christ, “ who lived in this abyss of mortality with- 
out contracting sin, in like manner as g fish exists in the midst 
of the sea without acquiring any flavour of salt from the salt 
water.” The passage has been translated into Latin hexame- 
ters, 80 as to give the words “ Jesus Christus, Dei Filius, Ser- 
vator;” but the allusion to the fish is lost. Addison, in his 
Essay on False Wit, says that “there are compound acrostics, 
where the principal letters stand two or three deep. I have 
seen some of them where the verses have not only been edged 
by 4 name at each extremity, but have had the same name 
running down like a seam through the middle of the poem.” 











| Lord Clarendon—viz. Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arling- 
|ton, and Lauderdale—formed the word Cabal, which had al- 


is friends | ready been used as the designation of the cabinet. It is com- 


monly supposed in these days that the word originated in the 
way alluded to ; but this is a mistake. The expression existed 
reviously, and seems to have been derived by us, through the 
rench, from the Cabala of the Hebrews, signifying something 
occult and hidden from the vulgar. 

Simply to write acrostics in ee chage of poems requires no 
great ~~ for we find that they are frequently put forth in 
the handbills of shopkeepers, who cannot be ——2 com- 
mand the services of very illustrious wits. 
them with grace of style, elegance of thought, and poetical 
feeling, is quite another matter; and in this way there are few 
if any equals of Sir John Davies, poet and judge, who, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, wrote twenty-six acrostic 
hymns on Queen Elizabeth, the initial letters in each of which 
form the name and title of “Elisabetha Regina.” Two of 
these in particular (the fifth and seventh) are so charming, 
that, as they are not generally known, and are not included in 
Mr. Wheatley’s volume, we quote them here. The fifth is ad- 
dressed to the lark, and runs thus: 

E arly, cheerful, mounting lark, 

L ight’s gentle usher, morning's clerk, 
I a merry notes delighting ; 

8 tint awhile thy song, and hark, 

A nd learn my new inditing. 


B ear up this hymn, to Heav’n it bear, 
E ‘en up to Heav’'n, and sing it there ; 
T o Heav’n each morning bear it ; 

H ave it set to some sweet sphere, 

A nd let the angels hear it. 


R enown’d Astrea, that great name, 

E xceeding great in worth and fame, 

G reat worth hath so renown’d it; 

I t is Astrea’s name I praise: . 

N ow then, sweet lark, do thon it raise, 
A nd in high Heav’n resound it. 


The seventh hymn, addressed to the rose, is as follows : 
E ye of the garden, queen of flow’rs, 
L ove’s cup, wherein lie nectar’s pow’rs, 
I ngender'd first of nectar ; 
8 weet nurse-child of the spring’s young hours, 
A nd beauty’s fair character ; 


B est jewel that the earth doth wear, 

E ’en when the brave young sun draws near, 
T o her hot love pretending ; 

H imself likewise like form doth bear, 

A t rising and descending. 


R ose, of the Queen of Love belov’d! 

E ngland’s 1" kings, divinely mov’d, 
G ave roses in their banner : 

I t show’'d that beauty’s rose indeed, 

N ow in this age should them succeed, 
A nd reign in more sweet manner. 


_A em 4 ingenious species of acrostic is the Telestich—verses 
in which two words of opposite meaning are to be indicated 
by the first and last letters of the lines taken consecutively ; 
while, to make the difficulty still greater, the words are to 
composed of precisely the same letters. We might fairly sup- 
e such a feat impossible; but we have met with the fol- 
owing specimen : 
U-nite and untie are the same—so say zou. 
—= ae ae bey unit; i . 
2 e drama 0! , each wande ‘ou- 
T-o a new face would fly—all except —y 59 
E-ach seeking to alter the apell in thelr scen-E. 
Anagrams age extremely ancient. They were known to the 
Greeks, who were taught by Plato to discover in these trans- 
positions of names a mystical meaning typifying the character 
or fate of the persons concerned. The later Platonists carried 
the theory to a still greater extent than their original master, 
as in many other matters; and the Cabalists ranked 
among the elements of their secret wisdom. Camden says that 
the French of his time leant much to the same opinion, “ and 
so enforced the matter with strong words and weak proofs, 
that some credulous young men, hovering between hope and 
fear, might )! be carried away by them into the forbidden 
superstition of Onomantia, or Soothsaying by names.” The 
same writer calls anagrammatism “ the only quintessence that 
hitherto the alchemy of wit could draw out of names ;” and he 
tells us what amount of latitude is permitted to those who 
the science. The more precise only make free with 
the letter H, which they either omit or retain, because it can- 
not challenge the right of a letter. Those who are more lax 
in their principles allow themselves to double or reject a let- 
ter, to use E for 4, V for W,8 for Z, C for K, and vice versa. 
It is to be feared that a large number of anagrams are re- 
ferable to the latter class ; and in some the meaning elicited by 
the transposition of the letters is not sufficiently applicable to 
the original subject. When, however, an anagram is perfect 
in every respect, it may really claim a place among the achieve- 
ments of wit. Of such was the answer discovered by a me- 
dizval anagrammatist to Pontius Pilate’s question, Quid est 
veritas? (* What is truth?”) Transposed in due order, the 
letters composing these words give the sentence, Est vir qui 
adest (“ It is the man who is here.”) But one of the happiest 
of anagrams was made on the name of a certain lady of the 
time of Charles L., widow of the Sir John Davies already al- 
luded to. Sir John, as we have seen, was great in acrostics: 
his wife was equally so in which she used as a 
means of prophecy, and, owing to one or two successes, ob- 
tained a name im this species of divination, though ultimately 
doomed to be discomfited in the same way. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that she was insane; and her libels on several per- 
sons of distinction gave so much annoyance to her husband 
that he threw her MSS. into the fire. Thereupon, she pro- 


ut to execute | of 


epee staiand by Louis the Thirteenth as an a- 
tist, with a pension of 1 livres, made a set of prophecies in 
this way ; and Cotton er, the fanatic New England minis- 
ter and witch-persecutor (whose name one can 7 
tion without a shudder of abhorrence), found a good of 
religious teaching, after his fashion, in the art of verbal trans- 
position. When carried to such extremes, these ingenious ex- 
ercises become © eee folly; and, in a purely literary 
sense, all such of fancy must be s ngly and modestly 
used, or they do an injury to more digni composition. 
But, temperately reso’ to as an amusement, they are worth 

all praise, for they combine mental recreation with intel- 
lectual discipline, and redeem playfulness from frivolity. There 
are many more beautitul objects of art than a Chinese carved 
ivory ball; yet we admire the ball for the sake of the mechani- 
cal skill necessary to its production. The skill in itself is a 
— thing; the exercise of patience, the mastery over stub- 

rn materials, the gay defiance of difficulties that to the in- 
dolent might seem insurmountable—all these are excellent for 
their own sakes, whether the substance be simple bone, or the 
nobler organism of human speech. 


FAMILIAR STRANGELY 
INTERPRETED. 


This sprightly extract is borrowed from one of a series of papers 
in Chambers, in which a Colonist from Australia is introduced to 
some of the sights of London. The reader will scarcely need to be 
told that the — of “ Focksanendasar”’ (Fox and Henderson) is 
his old acquaintance at Sydenham, and the “ Fiery Dragon” the 
railroad train—Zd. Alb. 

* * Upon listening more attentively, a low melodious 
thunder seemed to steal out of the Fairy Palace behind me, 
which gaan strength, arose, and presently rolled out of 
doors like some vast embodied spirit of melody, to whom even 
those Crystal walls were too much like a prison ; and then it 

grew faint, and wailed and wandered all about the air, 
as though it would fain re-enter, but could not. Most unmis- 
takable music, the harmonious crash of human voices, here 
broke forth triumphant, “as when a mighty people re 
with shawms and bals and harps of gold,” the jubilant 
cry, as it seemed, of an enfranchised nation. 

“It is the Hallelujah chorus,” murmured X with bated 
ae) “and a. 4 the ony = = —_. 

- us go in,” , dropp’ e end of h ar; “our 
tickets are for Block G.” oe 

Musical festivals upon any great scale are th which co- 
lonists cannot be e to compass. England herself, 
when I left her, had but one such entertainment in half a cen- 
tury. This was held at Westminster Abbey in 1834, and about 
six hundred performers “| were employed in it. Since then 
—thanks nay to Mr. Hullah—the nation has become in- 
tensely and well-nigh universally musical. Few other coun- 
tries could produce an orchestra such as that which was now 
before me, numbering some four thousand — and pla: 

No other country could certainly have offered them a bui 
suitable for their ce. Yet here, in their vast amphi- 
t! : harmonious multitude, their music-books 
fluttering white as doves’ wings, or poplar leaves in storm; 
and in front of them were twenty thousand eager listeners, 
with room enough and to mam. beyond whom the far-stretch- 
ing crystal naves on both sides could have accommodated ten 
times their number. All this great com were on their 
feet as we entered, following the d ion of 
IIL, who always rose at the Hal ujah, as having at least an 
equal title to mark of res with the national anthem; 
and their si down, amid rustle of silk and swaying of 
crinoline, was of itself a musical spectacle. Then a female 
singer came to the front df that gigantic platform, and filled 
all the shining space with one clear voice. 

Let the bright se: im in burning row 

Their loud, up angel trumpets blow, 
sang she ; and at those words the trumpeter by her side blew 
a » 

“T like those melodious illustrations—that fitting of sound 
to sense,” observed X, “ for 3 although I believe it is 
not held to be the highest art. The “Creation” is, to my mind 
the first of oratorios, it is the most descriptive.’ 

“ What a row there must be, then, when the Bumble Bee is 
made,” quoth Y drily. 

Here, fortunately, there was a delicate but universal clap- 

ing of gloved hands as the singer ceased, which hid our 
Lechter: and then the conductor me electric in his mo- 
tions, giving promise of some great thing. His enchanted 
wand moved this way and that with wild velocity, and the 
basses stormed, and the sopranos made complaint, as though 
all the world had quarreled with his wife, and were “having 
it out” together for our benefit. Some said it was one thing, 
and some another, for it is not to be denied that there is a cer- 
tain sameness about choruses, and that most of them, to an 
uneducated ear, have a very striking resemblance to “God 
Save the King.” When there was music without voices, the 
difficulty of identification was even r. 

“ What is that, if you please, sir ?” inquired an enthusiastic 
but indiscriminating old lady in our neighbourhood, of the 
unimpassioned Y. 

“I believe, madam, it is the Overture to “ Samson.” 

“ The what, sir?” reiterated this lady sharply, who carried 
about with her an accompaniment to the drum of her ear 
in the shape of an ear-trumpet. “ Whose overture, did you 


say?” 

ty believe it was Delilah’s overture, made to the Philis- 
tines,” responded Y with gravity. 

“ Dear me,” responded she, making a note of this “I 


am fortunate indeed in sitting next to a gentleman of such in- 
formation.” 


There could be no doubt in any mind concerning the piece 
that followed. Over even that scene, so instinct with life and 


THINGS 


phesied that he would die within three years, at the expiration | colour 


of which time she put on mourning. 
of apoplexy, and the widow soon again. Her 
second husband, however, treated her writi in the same 
fashion as the first; but the lady went on with her prophecies 
and her libels, until she was prosecuted before the Court of 
High Commission. She seems, unlike Davies, to have inclined 
to the Puritanical side; and she endeavoured to convince the 
court that the spirit of the prophet Daniel was within her, be- 
cause she had found in her maiden name (Eleanor Audeley) 
the words “ Reveal, O Daniel!” The judges tried in vain to 
argue her out of so ridiculous a fancy ; but at length the Dean 
of Arches, one Lamb (who must surely have been an ancestor 
of Elia), discovered in her first married name (Dame Eleanor 
Davies) the sentence “ Never so mad a ladie!” This he read 


ir John died suddenly 
married 


in anagrams has at all times 
Billon, a Provencal, who was 


echoing 
“ L’Allegro,” again, one would have it, was equally un- 
mistakable ; es SD SS 2 ee e case. 7 
, sir?” exclaimed our in- 
ey ne indignation : “people who want to 
“ Madam, in that I most entirely agree with you,” returned 
Y earnestly ; “ but it is the chorus itself which is laughing in 
the present instance.” 
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and friends in some excellent refreshments, which the old lady 
had brought with her in a basket which might have served for 
Moses’s cradle in the “ Israel in Egypt.” e was, for her own 
part, charmingly communicative, and expected others to be 
equally ready with their remarks, turning her trumpet sud- 
denly upon you like a subscription-box, and awaiting your ob- 
servation with some impatience. When we talked among our- 
selves, she listened, omitting, from motives of delicacy, from 
joining in the conversation, but soliloquising upon the various 
subjects as they arose, aloud. Witte X, for example, was 
praising, with some —\ oo the indisputable basses, the 
thunders of the musical Vatican, as being in every sense the 
“great guns” of an oratorio, she gave in her adhesion thus: 
“Yes,” said she, making the observation to space, “I like 
them basses: I can hear them.” 

During the second part of the performance, there was sud- 
denly a commotion in the place, caused by the rising and de- 
parture of the Pacha of Egypt and his suite, who were among 
the company. 

“Them foreigners care nothing for music,” remarked our old 
lady peevishly. “Abraham Pacha always said he liked the 
tconing better than anything that was played afterwards.” 

“ Nay, madam, his igh Mightinese is offended,” explained 
Y; “this ‘Israel in Egypt’ is, of course, a painful subject for 
him to listen to. He rose, you observed, when the chorus be- 
gan to express their pleasure that the horse and the rider were 
thrown into the sea. His patriotic feelings were wounded ; 
he could not forget that Pharaoh, with all his weaknesses, was 
a pacha like himself. The Times says that it is of the greatest 

mportance to England that he should be kept in good-hu- 
mour. Let us therefore follow, and make apology to him, O 
Morumbidgee.” 

Under this ingenious pretence, we escaj from the patient 
throng, and from the old lady of Block G, and once more 
sought the garden, fair to wander in, but fairer to look down 
upon from some wide-open window after feast. We ban- 
queted in a pavilion of crystal, and from it watched the re- 
turning crowds pass by, for whom the Fiery Dragon waited 
below, and thousands of whom would have to wait for the 
Fiery Dragon. 

“ Oh, never come to the palace of Focksanendasar,” said X, 
“and, still more, never return, by any such means. The 
Dragon would gladly swallow every victim that is offered to 
him, but his maw is quite inadequate. The devotees, desirous 
to be first, fight with one another like fiends. Women and 
children are disregarded and trodden under foot by Selfishness 
and Bratal Strength.” 

“True,” said Y; “genteel society without its ‘compan 
mene in a railway crush, is one of the ghastliest sights 

now. 

But we ourselves, like gods above the thunder, though not 
like them, I trust, “smiling in secret,’ heard these things un- 
moved, for our barouche awaited us. We watched the shadows 
lengthen on the lawns, and evening quench the latest western 


flame that — on the palace es. Most true it was, 
we spent the day in Fairyland. 
A goodly place, a goodly time, om 


As e’er were in the golden 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 





THE OLD VOLUMES OF “PUNCH.” 


* * The volumes of Punch may be looked upon as a kind of 
national diary. Its columns have been always so popular, have 
so closely followed the humours of the day, and so completely 
represented its caprices, that they may p or be considered 
as a phol of the less deliberate thoughts and fancies of 
the age. few trifling affectations apart, we may almost say 
that its follies are our follies, and its tone of satire ours. How 
far, then, do we really throw ourselves into this humeur? 
How far do these jeats and caricatures lay hold on <a 
of our character? It is a striking fact, and one = ly 
unique in the history of comic writing, that there is ly a 
single aspect of English nature which does not find something 
in these pages to represent it. Literature, art, religion, poli- 
tics, amusements, dress—everything will be found in its turn 
the subject of merriment or satire. No other nation has so 
stamped itself on its humourous writings. The Athenian co- 
medy was far from describing even a tithe of Athenian life ; to 
this day it is impossible to say whether the untruth of some of 
its pictures is based on calumny or error. The Romans are 
painted by Horace and Martial; and no painters more 
ful and more shrewd could have been found. But when a 
modern novelist attempts to describe the “last days” of a Ro- 
man country-town, he finds that fully half the portraiture has 
to be invented. Even the French shenateee is far from being 
accurately represented in the works of French humour. The 
Charivari does not even attempt to describe things as they are; 
far less does it aim at the universal familiarity which the hu- 
morist of our own press claims with our manners and thoughts. 
But no French humour, as it happens, has been truly represen- 
tative. Rabelais was a leader, and not an exponent, of 
thought; he was a bold innovator, an imaginative romancer, 
& caricaturist of too destructive a spirit to be faithful. Mo- 
litre was far more a man of the people; but even he was an 
instructor rather than a speci —rather an inal thinker 
than an accurate delineator of men. In Vol we have 
purely the creature of the age; and his keenness and his im- 
petuosity would have made him, if he had been a humorist, 
the greatest humorist of France. But satire was always the 
occupation of his less happy moments. Whatever good he 
did his country, he did by the _ force of his character ; 
the harm that he did expressed itself in a soberness far from 
profound, and in a humour laboriously the reverse of genial. 
A humorist must, above all things, be many-sided; and this 
Voltaire, with all his learning and all his activity, was not. 
Some of his countrymen’s vices he practised, and some he 
fiercely scorned ; but he had, on the whole, as feeble an idea 
of French virtue as he had of English poetry. 

The progress in the jokes of a nation is not one of degree; 
there is no reason for supposing that the good things said now 
are better than those said by our grandfathers. But there is a 


What a rate we are living. A thousand little that 


| more democratic sym 


Hereford, Chisholm Anstey, the discovery of Neptune, sea-| meant solely for those extreme cases where the regular course 
serpents—the list would be endless. The editors of the reprint | of the law would have imperiled the public safety. It was a 
have wisely accompanied each volume with explanatory notes, | dreadful expedient, penetrating the very heart of the Consti- 
and even a political summary of events; and the best memory | tution, but was intended only for dreadful exigencies. The 
will sometimes be glad to refer to it. We prea | come at | undue frequency with which it was used long ago disquieted 
one page to a cartoon representing a pleasant individual armed | the thoughtful.” Yet little public comment was made, for there 
with a staff called Rational Liberty, which he employs to be-| was trust that it would soon regulate itself. That trust has 
labour a prostrate foe, on whom is written despotism, and who | been disappointed. The evil has only strength from 
wears the crown of Austria. With a strange revulsion of) forbearance. What was at first inconsiderateness has become 
feeling, one sees that the assaulter bears himself the triple 
crown of Pope. 
**Such a comic freehold, and without the objection of 
cruelty against it, is to be found in “Toby.” The conception 
of his master is a varied and, we are bound to say, not so perfect 
aone. He is aeey ® lay figure, sometimes very sensible, and 
sometimes only amiable, who may be introduced in any char- 
acter, and under any conditions. He represents now the pub- 
lic, now an i inary confidential adviser of the hero, now 
simply paterfamilias himself, or a mere frame for hanging pic- 
tures on. But the dog is uniform and wonderful. He is, in 
the first place, solemn. In one or two of the best pictures 
Toby has become frantic with joy, and indulges in wild de- 
monstrations ; but these exceptions only show in more strik- 
ing contrast the staid, thoughtful, and almost misanthropic 
demeanour by which he is normally characterised. In the 
next place he is devotedly loyal, and sympathises with all his 
master’s fortunes, instincts, and aversions. When Mr. Punch 
is a lonely traveller, he trudges after him with most comic 
dogged patience ; when he brandishes the thunder-bolt as Ju- 
piter, he looks up at him with a world of awe in his eyes and 
solemnity in his frill; when he is painting a picture, he is 
helped in the preparation of his pigments by his faithful but 
poesia’ quadruped. Punch is , and Toby peers watch- 
ully from under his bed; Punch, in the costume of Peace, 
offers his treaty to the Smithfield savages, and Toby, with the 
vity of a judge, ry the roll of parchment on his paws: 
anch exhibits himself at the cattle-show, and Toby exhibits 
a placid obesity which the pigs would vainly strive to imitate. 
The repetition of a joke will often give a grotesque unity to a 
series of pictures. Such an instance is to be found in the ser- 
ies of designs illustrating “ Ye Foraye wy Frenche,” the im- 
ogeety, invasion which was being talked about in January, 
1848. It is in Mr. Doyle’s best style. First, the French sol- 
diery are embarking in what seem river steamboats ; they are 
crowded and fall overboard, and lose their muskets in the sea ; 
they are proud, but very sick. In the stern of the foremost 
boats the Prince de Joinville stands, boldly surveying the 
scene, and aiming his pistol at nothing. Next, the French are 
seen landing, sword in hand; while afar the Duke, the warder 
of the Cing Ports, surveys them from the top of a martello 
tower. In the rear the Prince de Joinville waves a mighty 
blade, and points to glory and the bathifg-machines. Then 
they go by rail towards London, the Prince by himself, with 
Pp ly-folded arms ; it may be imagined with what vivid en- 
ergy, in the hands of Mr. Doyle, “ ye rusticks and domestick 
animalls do expresse astonishmente.” They enter London, 
with mishaps on the wood pavements ; and here is a group of 
exquisite scenes. The two French soldiers who drive Pater- 
familias before them, umbrella and all, at the point of the bay- 
onet; the contemptuous gesture of the charity-school boy at 
the cannon which a mustachoed foreigner is diligently at- 'y 
tempting to fire at him at the distance of a yard ; the encoun- | pretext of state necessity. They thoroughly understand that 
ter between the English bull-pup and the French poodle ; the | tyrant’s plea. There is no such necessity. the very nature 
menacing attitude of the brace of policemen—these are inde- | of the case there can be none, inasmuch as the very first neces- 
scribably ludicrous. Mr. Punch defends his own office, and | sity of this republican government is the preservation of its 
looks out with a smile upon the artillery-men, while the Prince | essential principle—which is freedom, regulated by law. 
de Joinville flies in an y of fear from the bites of impetu-| When that is lost, all is lost. He who destroys it is of all pub- 
ous Toby. Lastly, the French rout is complete, and the last} lic enemies the worst. He may call himself friend, yea 
— seen is the ill-fated prince floating alone in the Channel — and champion, but he is like him who, when the 
on the precarious footing of a waterbutt. PR as is upon you, defends your purse by taking your 
le. 


It was a good thought to republish these volumes after the . 
Has Secretary Stanton ever heard of the Bastile, whose key 


lapse of a few years. We noticed above, how different are the 
common topics of the day from those which floated on the sur-| hangs at Mount Vernon? Has he yet to learn how it was 
leveled by hands that could no longer hold off, and how its 


face of society in 1848. But, to say the truth, the change has 
stones t the atthe sont be ty over the Seine, for the 
? 





spiteful wantonness. What was at first simply a terror to 
traitors has at last become an intolerable and accursed despo- 
tism to iy om Here are citizens whose patriotism is un- 
questioned, who Rave substantiated it by.contributing of their 
money and by sending their sons to the battle-field, arrested 
for action which at the time it was committed both they and 
the public at large deemed perfectly legitimate and proper. 
The tirst public notification that the War Department inter- 
dicted the business of procuring substitutes for the approach- 
ing draft was given on Thursday, the 28th ult., and Fa these 
arrests for contravening that interdict were made on the morn- 
ing of the day previous. Granting that the prohibition was 
expedient when it ter of that there may be reason- 
able doubt—the retroactive enforcement of it was an absurdi- 
ty that confounds reason, and a barbarity that shocks justice. 
t is impossible to pretend that any public advantage required 
it. These citizens would all have cheerfully complied with the 
regulation from the moment it had been brought to their 
knowledge. Had their simple promise to that effect not been 
enough, would have been ready to furnish bonds guaran- 
teeing its faithful observance. Theretore it cannot be said that 
their arrest and incarceration were prompted by the spirit of p:e- 
caution. Their case cannot be made one of in that extreme sort 
in which it is necessary that innocent and true men should be 
sacrificed for the public safety. It is oppression, pure and 
simple—oppression without cause, without benefit, without 
excuse. As such we denounce it without qualification. 

Does Secretary Stanton seriously believe that New York 
city is going tamely to submit to this outrage? Is it really his 
idea that, because he has put a provost marshal over us, he 
can do with us as he pleases? If he has the glimmer of such 
a notion, we c him, for his own sake, to clear of it as 
soon as may be. Its lure is destruction. This community is 
loyal—none in the land more so. Our le have poured 
out their treasure like dust and their bl like water to vin- 
dicate the rightful authority of the government. They intend 
to do so to the end. But—will Secretary Stanton please to 
understand—they do it not as Spartan helots, nor as Russian 
serfs, nor as Austrian subjects, but as American freemen. They 
do it not to meet any man’s behests, but to meet their own 
sense of duty; not because they ate driven to it by power, but 
because they are drawn to it by mg It is an atrocious in- 
sult for Secretary Stanton to assume that New York city can- 
not be trusted with the regulation of its own patriotism—that 
he has got to intrude upon us an experience of what he dares 
to do in the way of tyranny, in order that we may be the 
more heedful and submissive. We can tell him that his hardi- 
hood will not serve him. Our e will stand no such do- 
mineering. They have gone into contest for the sole pur- 
pose of preserving their civil che they no more mean 
to surrender them to usurpation in Washington than to usur- 
pation in Richmond. They are not to be deceived by an 









































































not been entirely on the side of the public. In such matters 

express pur that should be trampled upon by the feet. 
of the people forever infatuation for him toi ine 
that they can be in this land of Waban, go e 
thing is impossible. We warn him not to persist in attempt- 
ing it. He would be crushed a thousand times over sooner 
than he could to succeed. But the bare attempt, we will 
say the mere semblance of an attempt, is mischievous. Done 
in the name of public authority, it is only calculated to embit- 
ter the people public authority. ng to estab- 
lish unity, it only promotes discord., Pretending to concen- 
trate the public spirit, it only distracts and weakens it. Zealous 
loyalists are and humiliated. The lukewarm relapse 
into apathy. The ill-disposed alone are encou: . These gain 
a defence of a strength infinitely beyond anything they could 
otherwise command. They give us the lie when we say that 
we are fighting for constitutional law, and we have naught to 
answer. When the controversy touches traitors, we may per- 
haps dare tell them that traitors are outlaws—that they have 
no rights which the government is bound to am may But 
when | men are in question—those whose fidelity is clear 
and indisputable—what can any honest man rejoin to the thrust 
that loyalty has no security, that it, too, is at the mercy of ar- 
bitrary will? The of War might better supply the 
rebel cannoneers with steel-pointed shot, than thus fu the 


ver. 

sey Stanton — or he will soon hear thunders 
typical nose and humph has succeeded better than could have | more d than any which are now peeling around Washing- 
been expected. As long as he continues to unite with this re-|ton. We adjure him for his country’s sake, and for his own, 
finement of tone the happy art of merriment, attacking his|to have done with this wild crusade, and to keep to the land- 
enemies and making fun of all the world in the spirit of that | marks of the Constitution. There e lies safety. 
gentleman whose figure “ Mr. Punch” knows so well how to 
assume, we shall not have to fear that when we are ay | 
back some years hence on his now popular pages, we s) 
have reason to be ashamed of the jests and the folly which 
please us abundantly now.—London Review. 


——__>—__——— 
PERSONAL LIBERTY ENDANGERED. 

The World ot Wednesday last contained the spirited article 
that follows. It was headed “Substitute Insurance Agents 
in Fort Lafayette.” 

The of War, with thé fatality attending all he puts 


as costume, the artist has only to copy what strikes him most. 
As tashions alter, caricatures must follow them; and it would 
never do now to depict the exquisite of the period as cramped 
in stiff collars and bright with enormous neckties. We won- 
der how we could have endured the infliction, and rejoice in 
the discomfiture of the wearers: as if we had never been suf- 
ferers in the same social bonds ourselves, and were not the 
victims of felt hats in summer still. In costume alone it must 
have been hard for the designer to keep pace with the rapidity 
of the c years. But Ly ay eggeers: | of such progress as 
this, there is another for which the public is not responsible. 
It seems to us that Punch is now settling down ually and 
gracefully into the period of its middie age. It has lost its 
power, but its age of youthful extravagance and versatility is 
over ; its politics are ing less impetuous; its social theo- 
ries are and more charitable. Itis interesting to remark 
what an influence the events of 1848 had upon some of the 
minds which watched them. As Burke was scared from his 
ies by the scenes of the French Re- 
volution, some En minds, and among them that of Punch 
were driven fourteen years ago by the terror of Chartism, and 
an orderly English dislike of barricades, into a political eclecti- 
cism at ‘all events, if not even conservatism. The change was 
accompanied by a kind of refinement, which is not of course 
fatal to humour, but is certainly dangerous to it. It is hard for 
jokes, week after week, to be polite, and yet not tame; it is 
hard for them to be broad, and yet not vulgar. 


scattered among the public ; and this attempt 
has been to a great extent successful. There are other estates 
in the same predicament, and the halls of the Old Bailey are 
destined soon to hear the story of William Roupell’s villainy 


his hand to, drives the iron home to the very marrow. , and, it rnay be hoped, with t additions. 
ten citizens whom he last week threw into the station-houses outline of the is sim: The iate Mr. 
ex post facto , he now consigns to Fort Lafayette. | Richard Palmer Roupell spent a long life in the business 
e thus establishes the original arrest was not inadver-| of a lead smelter. Hehada in Gravel-lane, Blackfriars, 
tent, but deliberate an Charity is ced. The|and a residence in Cross-street, in the immediate neighbour- 
stands out consummate and unmistakable. The | hood.« the week he devoted himself to his business, 
secretary Rienaslt het thle Depeche neither the and by his ustry and shrewdness he had amassed at the 
ender cibeek atk eee He 
provocation is with detestation 


of his life to the amount of £120,000, besides 
the Norbiton near Kingston, worth £20,000, 
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778 short quill pen—and also that of Muggeridge. My own I 
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Lambeth. It was the habit of this pros 8 man to retire 
every Saturday afternoon to his place at Brixton, called Aspen 
House. There resided his wife, whom he had lived with be- 
fore he married her in the year 1838. Before that date they 
had had four illegitimate children, one of whom was William, 
the late member for Lambeth. After his marriage, there was 
one son born, Richard, who is now about 22 years of age. It 
was the natural wish of the old man to provide for his family, 
and for this purpose he had from time to time made various 
wills and codicils—the last of which was drawn up by his re- 
gular legal advisers, on the 30th of August, 1856, twelve days 
before his death. On the 12th of September, however, old 
Mr. Roupell died, and it is somewhat remagkable that an in- 
quest was held in order to obtain the cause of that event. 

Upon the death search was made for a will, and it was found 
that the will of the 30th of August had been superseded by 
another will, which bore date the 2nd of September, giving 
the whole of his property of every description to his wife. 
His wife was named executrix, and his signature was attested 
by William Roupell and an old man, Muggeridge, a servant 
of the family. Now, this will is alleged to have been forged, 
and forged wt the hand of William Roupell. According to 
the former will the Norbiton estate was devised to Richard, 
his younger, and only legitimate brother. During old Mr. 
Roupell’s life, William, who his entire confidence, 
had obtained possession of the title deeds of this estate, had 
forged the signature of his father to a deed of gift, by which 
this Norbiton estate was transferred to himself, and had actu- 
ally induced a respectable attorney to advance money on the 
faith of this forged document to relieve him from his embar- 
rassments. Mr. Waite, who appeared as the defendant in the 
action, which was tried at Guildford, had bought this Norbiton 
estate from William Roupell, relying upon this forged deed of 
gift. By proving this forgery Mr. Waite’s title would, of 
course, be invalid, and the estate would either belong to the 
widow, Mrs. Roupell, under her husband’s will, or, if this will 
were also forged, to young Richard a This, then, was 
the question at issue, and Richard Roupell was bound to prove 
his case to the satisfaction of the jury. And how did he at- 
tempt to do it? He did it by summoning his own brother, 
William Roupell, into the witness-box. It is difficult to pro- 
duce any parallel case in the records of courts of law. The 
man was already ruined past redemption ; he had already fled 
the country; and yet with a coolness and audacity which is 
almost incredible, he returned to England and voluntarily 
stood up in the witness-box to confess himself a perjurer and 
a forger. With es minuteness he told the jury how 
he had obtained the deeds of the Norbiton estate from his 
father, and how he had contrived to get the deed of gift, 
by which that estate was transferred to him, executed and 
attested. 

He then told the story of the forgery of the will ; and it was 
this. On the 12th of September, 1856, the old man died in the 
City. From Aspen-house William Roupell hastened to Cross 
Street with his mother. “There,” said this audacious man, 
“ T found the will and codicil of August the 30th, by which the 
Norbiton estate was devised to my younger brother.” This 
will must be got rid of. It could not be destroyed : for, if de- 
struction had been attainable, the copy at the Proctor’s would 
have revealed the crime. It might be revoked; but then a 
new will must be prepared for the purpose. But in what 
form? Time pressed, and there was no time to prepare an 
elaborate will. A common form might be obtained from the 
law stationer’s, and the whole property given to Mrs. Roupell 
absolutely. The will could be antedated, the dead man’s 
name might be forged, and with Roupell himself for one at- 
testing witness, and Muggeridge, an old man of 85, for the 
other attesting witness, the thing was complete. All this was 
done. The only difficulty was about M ridge, and the mode 
in which Roupel dealt with him is ently characteristic. 
“T wentto old Muggeridge,” he says, “ who was very old and 
infirm, and got him to sign a receipt for £5, which I afterwards 
burnt, and having thus obtained his signature, I added it to the 
will. The signature was difficult to imitate. I at last succeeded in 
ature with his own pen 





wrote with my gold pen, and as _— as I could, to make 
the contrast as strong as possible with the others.” It is diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to believe the story of so deliberate and con- 
summatea villain ; but the idea was admirably conceived. It is 
impossible to imagine any plan which would better effect the ob- 
ject Roupell had in view. There was no time to make an elaborate 
will, and the gift of everything to a man’s wife is so natural 
as to lullsuspicion. His influence with his mother was bound- 
less ; so that, in fact, the gift to her was a gift to himself. No 
sooner was the will proved than Roupell obtained practical 
ion of the whole property—of the personalty, indeed, 
had control as the acting executor. He had obtained the 
power of spending vast sums of money, nor did he neglect the 
opportunity offered to him. He made perpetual demands 
upon his mother; he ruined his brothers and sisters, and in- 
continently embarked in a career of daring extravagance which 
the town. The man who had at least three times 
forged his father’s name was not 4 to spare his mother or 
his relations. His ambition rose with his opportunities, and 
through oceans of beer he floated into the House of Commons 
as Member for Lambeth. 

But his career is not yet ended. It was not enough to ruin 
his family, himself, and all those innocent persons who, rely- 
ing upon the faith of his forged documents, have spent their 
thousands in purchasing large estates; but, struck with re- 
morse, he must now come into court, and, in the face of his 
fellow-citizens, confess his crimes, and attempt to retrieve the 
fortunes of his family at the expense ot others. The money 
which he managed to swindle out of the pockets of such in- 
nocent people as Mr. Waite is now all spent and gone. At 
present his brothers and sisters have been beggared. One 
action has been brought by young ey oj and has ended 
successfully. Others may be brought. And it will be a feat 
of no ordinary genius if this perfect swindler should succeed 
in making people believe the a villany, and thus re- 
instate his young brother in all s from 
which he has contrived to oust him. But even if such a re- 
sult were possible, it is difficult to i any family so lost 
— of decency as to persevere in so scandalous an en- 


The above sketch is from the Daily News of the 20th ult. 
The trial resulted in a compromise, 

It was arranged that the plaintiff and defendant should di- 
vide the price of the estate, and that the plaintiff should assist 
U7 all the means in his power to give the deftadant a proper 


e. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the court, Mr. Roupell 
was conveyed back to the county police station, in the custody 
of Mr. Newland and Mr. Parr, two inspectors of the Surrey 
constabulary, and was formally charged upon the police-sheet 
with feloniously f 4 certain deed with intent to defraud. 
He described as “ William Roupell, aged 31, late of 


Aspen House, Brixton, gentleman.” In a short time the Mayor 
of Guildford, and two of the borough justices, attended for 
the purpose of taking the examination of the prisoner, who 
exhibited the same calmness and self-possession that had cha- 
racterised him all through the extraordinary inquiry. When 
the case had been completed, the chairman sed Mr. Rou- 
pell, and after giving him the usual statutory caution, told him 
he was at liberty to say anything he pl in answer to the 
charge, but that what he did say would be taken down in 
writing, and might be used against him at his trial. He re- 
plied that he should like to say a few words, and he 
then made the following statement to the bench:—*1{ 
wish simply to say that I voluntarily left a place where 
I was in perfect safety in Spain, for the purpose of 
returning to England to make the statement that I have done 
in this cause, and I returned quite openly. I was recognised 
in Richmond church on Sunday, the 10th instant, and ~ in 
the afternoon of the same day on the public prome , be 
tween Richnond and Kew Gardens. I don’t wish to say any- 
thing more.” He was then asked whether he would sign the 
statement he had made, after it had been taken down in writing, 
and he readily consented to do so, and signed the paper, after 
which he was fully committed to take his trial at the Central 
Criminal Court, within which jurisdiction the offence was 
committed. Upon the prisoner’s own statement, he has ren- 
dered himself amenable to the charges of perjury and forgery, 
and also of fraudulently making away with deeds that were 
entrusted to him for a specific purpose ; but in all probability 
the only charge that will be proceeded with will be the forgery 
of the deed of gift, and if he should be convicted of that of- 
fence he will be liable to penal servitude for life. 
—_— > 

Tue Fravups on UNDERWRITERS.—From acase which came 
before the Live | Magistrates on Wednesday, there seems 
to be a likelihood of discovering the persons who have lately 
practised such gross frauds on the underwriters, by insuring 
vessels heavily, and then sinking or burning them at sea. The 
prisoner in the case is Thomas Jamieson, who was charged 
with having endeavoured to extort money from Mr. George 
Ruxton. It ap that a letter had been sent to Mr. Rux- 
ton by the prisoner, a a copy of the advertisement 
offering a reward of £200 for information as to these frauds, 
and stating that the writer must either have a settlement or he 
would expose the “ joint villany” of himself and the party ad- 
dressed. In consequence of this letter, and another of similar 
tenour delivered personally, the prisoner was given into cus- 
tody for attempting to extort money by threats. For the de- 
fence it was stated by Mr. Pemberton that ten years ago the 
prisoner and Mr. Ruxton purchased a ship named the Dane, 
which was cast away and lost in the Mediterranean by direc- 
tion or at the suggestion of Mr. Ruxton. Mr. Pemberten said 
he should be prepared to prove that Mr. Ruxton did give in- 
structions for the casting away of the ship; that he had 
previously directed insurance to be made on it; that he had 
caused invoices to be made of goods which were not on board 
of the ship, and that Mr. Ruxton “ sacked” the mane giving 
none to the prisoner. Jamieson was remanded, and bail re- 
fused.— Times, August 15. 





Breap 1,800 Years OLp.—An important archeological 
discovery has just been made at Pompeii, of a mill with a 
great quantity of corn in excellent preservation, and an oven 
with 81 loaves, arranged in rows, and but slightly affected by 
the heat of the lava, having been protected by a quantity of 
ashes which had covered the iron door fitted to the mouth of 
the oven. These loaves have all been got out entire ; a large 
iron shovel for introducing loaves into the oven has also been 
found on the spot, with a remnant of its wooden handle.— 


Galiguani. 
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Garibaldi Stops the Way. 

Mail-bags and telegrams have brought us Liverpool news to 
the 23rd ult., with the usual advices, twenty-four hours later 
in date, from Queenstown. But for the extraordinary move- 
ments of the Italian patriot in Sicily, and the fears for the 
peace of Europe that grow out of them, the week’s news might 
be set down as absolutely insignificant. As itis, Garibaldi oc- 
cupies again, though suddenly and unexpectedly, the foremost 
place in the eye of Europe, and has already contrived to do in- 
finite damage to the cause that unquestionably he has at heart. 
The story need not be recapitulated. Every one knows how 
this gallant and honest but most unwise chieftain has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the Emperor of the French, and has in- 
vited his countrymen to undertake a crusade for the acquisi- 
tion of Rome, even at the risk of shattering to atoms the 
newly-constructed fabric of Italian liberty. 

Placed by this rash act in the most difficult and delicate po- 
sition, Victor Emmanuel has at length chosen his part—with 
what reluctance, may well be conceived ; with what sincerity, 
time may possibly show. His Ministers have pronounced 
Garibaldi a rebel, and have taken steps tending to as- 
sert the royal authority. There is something of the grimly 
grotesque in their published Report to the King, for in it 
they announce that the uttered “ cries of ‘ Rome or Death’ are 
senseless insults to our glorious ally”—a wordy endeavour to 
smooth the ruffled dignity of this latter potentate, which he will 
estimate at its true value, well aware that the veil of all his Ital- 
ian manceuvres is rent from Italian understandings. But what 
is to follow this denunciation 4s not by any means so obvious. 
The beautiful but hapless island of Sicily is declared in a state 
of siege, with an extraordinary Commissioner, in the person 
of General Cugia, nominated “to put an end to a state of things 
so compromising to the destinies of Italy.” Garibaldi mean- 
while remains in the neighbourhood of the strait of Messina, his 
issue by sea cut off by watchful ships of war. The royal troops 
close in upon him. What then? Will they capture, will they 
harm him? Will sense of present duty prompt them to bind 
or slay the hero, who has so often led them or their comrades 
to glory? Is there not, on the contrary, a chance that Catania 
may witness, in 1862, some such scene as occurred on the road 














to Grenoble, in 1815, when troopssent out to make prisoner of 


the First Napoleon were themselves made willing prisoners 
by the irresistible magic of his presence?—Should any such 
event occur, it would be disastrous to the rising hopes of the 
fair Peninsula, charming subject as it might be for lyric or 
historical ballad. Then indeed might Europe be in a fair way 
to see fulfilled the real aim of Napoleon the Third—the 
restoration of petty tyrants to their thrones, under French 
instead of Austrian protectors. 

Thus it is true, as asserted in American newspapers, that 
this new European difficulty may tend to ward off any inten- 
tion of interference in their quarrel, that may have been enter- 
tained by the ruler of France. At the same time we must 
stamp as preposterously absurd a statement by one of our 


~ | daily neighbours of yesterday, to the effect that “the Ameri- 


can question had come to be a positive mania with the Eu- 
ropean governments.” How shown? Where are the symp- 
toms? When did the disease break out? It is very easy, 
though ludicrously untrue, to say that “they have talked and 
written, plotted and diplomatized, so much about it, that they 
can see nothing else.” Indeed! Then have they left marvel- 
lously little proof on record; and though we cannot answer 
for the oracle of the Tuileries—more addicted perhaps to plot- 
ting, than to talking, writing, and diplomatizing—we can- 
not forget that one Foreign Minister at least has lost no op- 
portunity of deprecating discussion of the “ American ques- 
tion,” and actually took six weeks lately to pen a very brief 
reply to an exceedingly long epistle. 

P. S.—Since the above was written, a steamer is reported off 
Cape Race with four days’ later intelligence. Garibaldi is 
now said to have passed safely across into Calabria; it is ad- 
ded that the Neapolitan district, which includes Calabria, is 
therefore declared in a state of siege. 

There is no other political news.—Cotton, alas! is still rising. 





The Civil War; A Changed Aspect. 

It is well for us—and undoubtedly for our readers also— 
that we long since eschewed any ambition to figure as military 
annalists, seeing that many who attempt it flounder lamenta- 
bly amid confused reports, and put forth statements to-day 
that are sure to be controverted to-morrow. With reference, 
too, to the multifarious battles, skirmishes, raids, and move- 
ments, whereof Northern Virginia has been the scene during 
the last ten days, and specially as regards the sanguinary con- 
flicts that took place on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturdayvof last week, a definite conclusion is before us—not 
always the case when details are involved in obscurity. This 
conclusion is that the vast Northern army, which went forth 
to the attack of Richmond,has been driven back to the defence 
of Washington ; and that as General McClellan failed utterly 
to fulfil his promise of driving the enemy to the wall, so Gene- 
ral Pope, who with no small presumption expunged from his 
dictionary the word “retreat,” has been compelled to put in 
practice the very maneeuvre that he repudiated in advance. 
It seems indeed like a dream, but it is none the less true; for 
the moment there js no talk, save among fools, of “ driving 
the ‘rebels’ into the Gulf of Mexico”—speculations mainly 
turning upon the chances of a Southern invasion of Maryland 
or Ohio. . 

How all this vast change came about, it is beyond our 
means to narrate; nor indeed would we maliciously quote the 
bitter words in which many of the leading journals of the 
North acknowledge the defeat their cause has sustained, and 
regret the disastrous failure of the campaign. Yet it must be 
recorded, as it is confessed on all hands, that the Federals 
have been systematically out-generalled. The unheralded ap- 
pearance of the large Confederate force in the rear of Gen. Pope 
was but the crowning, though by far the most important in- 
stance. Whether planned or executed by the famous Stone- 
wall Jackson, or by some other expert soldier, it was a move- 
ment well devised and admirably executed. Furthermore, it 
is‘made plain even to civilians, that the grievous losses and 
heavy discomfiture, sustained by the Union troops, may in al- 
most all cases be traced to lack of judgment or of concert be- 
tween Commanders, or of promptness at the proper moment 
—certainly not to want of men or of armaments or of muni- 
tions, or of gallantry on the part of the fighters. As to the 
numbers respectively engaged, it is difficult to guess at the 
truth. Going forth professedly to conquer, our brethren 
around us are addicted to “hurling” irresistible masses upon 
their enemy, and to beating him (in anticipation) by sheer 
numerical superiority. Then comes the action; if they win 
it, it is always against immense odds; if they lose it, 
the proportions are reversed—the odds were terribly 
against them. Thus grope we altogether in the dark. 
We only know, and unaffectedly regret, the mournful loss of 
life on both sides in this last brief but profitless campaign. 
The estimates of the South have not yet reached us; but the 
U. 8. journals speak of ten to twelve thousand killed and 
wounded, including a vast proportion of officers of all grades, 
during the various conflicts between the 27th and 31st ult. in- 
clusive. The last day, and a fight not otherwise momentous, 
greatly saddened the Union army; for in it fell one 
of the most thorough and admirable soldiers, that ever 
adopted war as a profession and followed it with a 
passionate ardour. We speak of General Philip Kearney, the 
Murat, the Jeau sabrewr, of the American army, whose praises 
have been onevery tongue. Who does not know that he lost an 
arm in Mexico, that he went through a campaign in Algeria 
as an amateur, that he was a volunteer aide-de-camp to one of 
the French Marshals at Solferino, that in the battles before 
Richmond his skill and dauntless bearing were conspicuous 
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The star of General McClellan is again in the ascendant, | has received patronising encouragement, doomed however, ere 
and he is now in command of the troops summoned for the | long, to fall back into the misty realm of Utopia. At the pre- 
defence of the capital, that is to say of the whole U. 8S. army | sent moment it is revived once more, thanks to certain milita- 
in Virginia, inasmuch as nine-tenths of it have been drawn and | ry reminiscenses of last winter, or perhaps to federative con- 
driven to their old positions opposite Washington. That large | tingencies seen ahead in the distance; the cause matters not 
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portions of the public have lost confidence in him there is no 
denying; but the soldiers, it is still said, idolise him, and the 
President and General Halleck are on his side. How com-| 
pletely do all these changes prove that it is far easier to enlist 
soldiers than to make officers! In all forms goes up the voice 
ofcomplaint,reminding us of the taunts of old applied to us inthe 
Crimea. Elsewhere, besides in England, there may be “lions 
led by asses.” Not that every one sees this. By no means; 
the battle of the Generals is fought in many a parlour, and 
long will be, so soon as there is pause in the pressure of 
rushing events. And what next is to happen, who knows? 
An immense Confederate force is now within easy 
reach of the fordable places on the Potomac above 
Washington, by which side an inroad into Maryland 
is looked for, or is now able to force its way almost unop- 
posed into the Shenandoah Valley. So serious is the position 
thought, that Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, has called 
upon the citizens to arm for defence. Great dissensions also 
are rumoured in the Cabinet at Washington, where the strug- 
gle still continues between the Abolitionists and the Constitu- 
tionalists, to the immense detriment of the public service. 
Northern men, indeed, despite the habitual infirmity of boast- 
ing, look upon the position of the country as threatening in the 
extreme, or at least as promising a long-continued war. In 
Kentucky, the Confederates have taken possession of Lexing- 
ton and Frankfort, threatening Louisville in that State, and 
also Cincinnati in Ohio! In these two latter places great pre- 
parations are made for resistance; but the whole plans of the 
Southerners indicate indomitable spirit, and resources that 
have been altogether underrated. 
Turning from things military to things political, the prospect 
here is not an agreeable one. It is true the tax-gatherer is not 
yet down upon us, and the draft is not yet in operation ; but— 
we pen it with regret and shame—assaults on personal freedom 
become more frequent and less defensible, while submission to 
them is unaccountably in fashion. Passing by the regularly 
constituted authorities of the State and the Municipality, the 
Secretary of War still compels this city to submit itself to the 
caprices of a Fouché! Worse still, the local press, with the 
exception of the World, truckles quietly to so monstrous a 
despotism, and only protests in the gentlest of tones that, 
under a representative system, it is impossible to convert an 
assault upon an Administration into treason against the coun- 
try itself. Still more strange is it that the voice of the Bar is 
hushed on an occasion such as this. For it has been well 
observed by the World, which administers a scathing rebuke 
to the profession, that in all civilized countries, in modern 
times, Liberty has found in their ranks her ablest and boldest 
defenders. We abstain from retorting upon our contempo- 
raries, in this their hour of trouble, the abuse they have need- 
lessly lavished upon our country; but we cannot be silent 
when we see them quietly permitting their dearest rights 
to be impudently assailed. 
In fact the whole time is charged with confusion; and in 
every walk of public affairs some glaring anomaly exists. There 
is an absolute deficiency of able men—not to speak of greatness, 
which is buried away with the past generation. Will it be cre- 
dited that, while a Secretary of War is emulating any Austrian 
prefect in the severity and capriciousness of his edicts, and play- 
ing fast and loose with the personal rights of his countrymen 


in a manner that would extort the most piteous remonstrance, 


from our contemporaries, were it but manifested on a foreign 


moment when it is above all things necessary to bring for- 


ward volunteers, and develop to its utmost extent the mar- ing generalities,” as the late Rufus Choate happily characterized 
tial spirit of the country, who would expect to find a Com- them—which, pervading the minds of the multitude, to the exclu- 
mander-in-Chief gratuitously srubbing half-a-dozen regiments | sion of reason and observation, have; apparently, induced the be- 
already organized, and which have unquestionably shown no | lief that democracy was invented in North America, and that good 
want of alacrity in responding to the call made upon them. | government, and personal rights were never enjoyed anywhere 
Yet thus has General Halleck treated sundry of the New York | else. 


corps @ élite, unable to conceal that contempt for irregularly or 


ganized troops which is too common with trained military | foreigners of judgment, taste, and a ty. 
officers, but is singularly misplaced when nearly the whole of| _ When, however, this national folly breaks out in indi : 
the army under his command is composed of similar materials. 





A Few Colonial Items. 


Whilst it may be presumed that anxious councillors, at of these great ones is inordinate and overwhelming. Indeed, the 
Washington and Richmond, are devising methods for render- facility and despatch, with which such persons are manufactured 
ing a terrible war still more terrible, the Queen’s leading re- 
presentatives in British North America, attended by the heads 
of their respective governments, are making one more bubbles in the air. 
effort to work out the peaceful preblem—how to link together 
the three chief Provinces. All the world knows that these are | are nowhere more abundant, pretentious, and absurd than on the 
geographically contiguous and politically assimilated ; but, | stage. In what manner they start forth, and on what grounds they 
beyond the limits of personal experience, it is scarcely sus- | Test their claims to greatness, will occur to every reader who is at 
pected—in these days of rapid unication—that such familiar with the acted drama of the country. The legs of iron, 
neighbours can be held so wide apart. And, from time to time, 
the sense of inconvenience has become so urgent, that—now 


new from the powers that be—an inter-colonial railway scheme 


—the fact is apparent. The project comes forward, this 
time, under the highest 


tion probably of the Secretary for the Colonies, 


repaired to Quebec, where, aided by members of the various 
administrations, they are to deliberate with Viscount Monck, 
Governor-General of Canada, on the ways and means for 
weaving this triple cord. May sound wisdom predominate in 
their Excellencies’ councils, and may local jealousies be reso- 
lutely thrust aside, in view of the great end to be attained! 
Let us have intercourse first; Union will be pretty sure to 
follow. What is then to ensue may be left to a more pressing 
occasion. 
Without attaching undue importance to the incident, we 
must gratefully register the fact—now a fortnight old, and 
therefore a thing of the past—that there are men both North 
and South of the boundary line, who can emancipate them- 
selves from that bondage to ill-will and prejudice, in which 
journalists seem to live and move and have their being. The 
opening of anew rail-road from Rome, N. Y.,to Ogdensburg on 
the St. Lawrence, recently induced a large number of American 
gentlemen to visit Ottawa, the future capital of Canada, where 
they were publicly and hospitably entertained. The national 
and social reciprocity then and there manifested was, we say, 
in most delightful contrast with the bitterness that prevails 
around us. 
Never backward in good works, Canada is beginning to stir 
herself on behalf of the poor English weavers. Montreal has 
set the example; and we doubt not there will be a generous 
rivalry of contribution. 

Reported Death of Mr. H. M. Perley. 
We record with sincere regret the decease of Mr. Moses 
Henry Perley, Commissioner for the North American Fisher- 
ies, under the Reciprocity Treaty with the U.S. ‘Ihe sad in- 
formation was telegraphed from St. John’s N. F. to St. John 
N. B., on the 28th ult., having been brought to the former 
place by H. M. 8. Vesuvius, returned thither from Labrador. 
Mr. Perley’s death is said to have occurred at Forteau, on the 
Labrador coast, on the 14th inst. ; but the cause is not named. 
The deceased gentleman was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners for Indian Affairs in the Province of New Brunswick, 
in 1888; and Emigration Officer, in 1843. His principal ap- 
pointment, already mentioned, was conferred upon him in 
June, 1854. 


== 


are manufactured, and the honour of the stage is sought to be se- 
cured. On such foundation rests the actor’s pride. On such capi- 
tal the manager essays to delight and improve the public taste, 
announcing his “ great” tragedians, and comedians, and “ famous” 
people, male and female, in “ world-renowned” rdles and ‘“ soul- 
stirring’ personations. So “dramatic diadems” are “clutched,” 
. and stars of the first magnitude shine resplendent in theatrical 
auspices. At the instiga-| jeavens. 


All this is wrong and bad. It depresses honest ambition; it 


Lord Mulgrave and the Hon. Mr. Gordon, Lieutenant-Go- | rebukes genuine talent ; it degrades the stage ; it retards the pros- 
vernors respectively of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, have | perity of art. I speak of it here, because, as the new season opens, 


it may not be considered inappropriate to remind histrionic artists 
an¢. aspirants, of the dignity of their profession, and of what they 
owe to it no less than to themselves. 
Art, though a generous and noble, is yet a stern, imperious, ex- 
acting mistress. If you love her, see to it that you love her truly. 
Minerva is not a dancing girl, a flimsy coquette, the plaything of 
a summer day, to be dallied with and “ whistled down the wind.” 
You may trifle with Erato, but you cannot trifle with the beautiful 
goddess of wisdom. The fire of those grand eyes will scorch and 
wither up your puny soul. Itis only the true lover for whom those 
eyes are tender and sweet, for whom that celestial spirit has bles- 
sing and strength. A prize worth striving for—the crown of so 
much love—a prize for which the grandest artists of all the Past 
have offered up their lives! You see no petty egotism in the aspi- 
rations of the truly great—no mean subserviency to achin whisker 
or a paltry scrap of praise. It it utter abnegation of self, it is wor- 
ship of art, it is the earnest pursuit of truth, it is in being rather 
than seeming, that we recognize their grandeur. None the less are 
their names honoured because they did not care what became of 
their names. Genius cannot perish. The beloved of Art are im- 
mortal. DoI wish to contemplate the best that egotism can offer? 
I look at Montaigne. Do I long for the vision of greatness—real, 
simple, sublime? I look at Shakspeare. The one is an are of the 
circle—the other is the circle entire. 
Mr. Alexander Smith somewhere alludes toa reviewer as “run- 
ning a mile that he may leap a yard.” Perhaps I am in that pre- 
dicament, since these observations must be applied to what com- 
paratively seems trivial, the artistic need of the local stage. Yet 
there is really no incongruity in this method of treating the sub- 
ject. Great creative artists are justas desirable and possible in the 
drama, as in the arts of poetry, painting, and sculpture. You re- 
member the Scottish poet's tribute to Acting: 
The  eeny 4 of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends. 
For ill can Poetry — 
Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time. 
But by the mighty actor wrought, 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come : 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb! 
Somewhat too enthusiastic, perhaps; but, though we de not al- 
ways demand the “ mighty actor,” we may, at least, always insist 
that the drama shall furnish us with good imitations of good ideals, 
It certainly can do no harm, nor to thoughtful readers will it seem 
preposterous, to judge histrionic efforts by a high standard of taste 
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Drama. 


Thoughtful observers of American civilization—no allusion being 
intended to either Mr. Dickens or Mr. Trollope—can scarcely have 
failed to notice how much more frequently the claim of greatness 
is made in the American Republic, than anywhere else throughout 
the world. That the nation itself has always claimed to be the 
greatest of nations, appears no less in the pages of its historians 
and the dipl tic correspondence of its stat , than in the 
1 of its newspapers and the high-sounding periods of its 
Fourth-of-July orators. The muse of Bishop Berkeley—in a pro- 
phetic moment, some seventy years ago—announced that “ West- 
ward the course of empire takes its way,” and that ‘‘ Time’s noblest 








insisted on being his noblest need not here be detailed. Ina certain, 





man, is apt to entertain and encourage an inflated sense of indivi- 
dual importance. Something of it has also been due to the stimu- 
lating effect of vague theories of freedom—“ glittering and sound- 


But whatever its cause, or whatever its palliation, it is 
none the less offensive and ludicrous, alike to Americans and 


it becomes even more offensive and ludicrous. That a great re- 
public should abound in great citizens is, perhaps, natural. “‘ Who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” But, making all proper 
allowance for the laws of nature, it still appears that the number 


here, can only be equalled by the brevity of their respective ca- 
reers and the depth of their subsequent plunge into oblivion. 
They rise up like the gourd of the prophet, and they disappear like 


These persons—numerous in all professions and walks of life— 


the face of brass, the thorax of india-rubber, the voice of thunder, 
the strut, the swell, the swagger, the facile contortion, the spindle 





offspring is his last.” How often and how vigorously his last has 


though not in its fullest, extent, this pretension is, doubtless, jus- 


and excellence. To such players, therefore, as may happen to read 
these lines—and especially to the sinners of Mr. Wallack’s 
and Laura Keene’s companies, who are so soon to receive anew 
the greeting of the public—I say some friendly words, in the inte- 
rest of dramatic art: Aim at the highest, in order that you may 
reach high! Cast away all egotism—which is the bane of your 
success. Honour the noble profession that you represent, and 
labour to exalt yourselves by exalting your art. Your appreciation 
of your own p 1 beauties, lent qualities of disposition, 
and fine abilities, is something that concerns you more than it 
does anybody else. Do not obtrude it on the stage! Be actors 
and actresses, merging your p lity in your assumed charac- 
ters ; not thrusting it forward for the tribute of personal applause. 
And finally—which is the sum of the whole matter—remember 
the appropriate counsel of old Mr. Pope, 

Act well your part! there all the honour lies! 


Of theatrical events during the past week, I have neither space 








tifiable, The degree of enlightened development that has been | or inclination to speak. To mention Florence, at Wallack’s, 
soil—will it be believed, we say, that this same administrator | attained on the soil of the Western world, within less than a cen- 
tolerates the most strange interference with the functions of| tury of united national life, is known, recognized, and respected by 
his office, on the part of a self-constituted and so-called Na-| all thinking men. But it must be admitted that this development 
tional War Committee, which consists of divers estimable and | has not been unaccompanied with a somewhat arrogant bluster. 
peaceful citizens of New York. When a Government is so| Something of this has, of course, been due to the natural 
weak as to permit the existence of extraneous aids of this|¢*uberance of youth. The young nation, like the young 
sort, it must lack a consciousness of ability.—Again, at a 


would simply be to say, what can only be said in sadness, Good 
Bye! To mention Miss Bateman’s performance of Rosa Gregorio 
—given every night this week—would be but to reiterate what 
was said in these columns over three months ago: while to men- 
tion the Ravels, at Niblo’s Garden, would be to add, that nothing 
new can be said in praise of those admirable performers in pan- 
tomime. “The rest is silence.” MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 


Sir Cusack Roney, in his “ Month in Ireland,” tells us that 
the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh at Youghal still exists—a 
structure of the fifteenth century, surrounded by a luxuriant 
growth of myrtles, bays, and arbutuses. Here Raleigh smoked 
the first pipe of tobacco, and planted the first seen in 
Ireland.————Among the contributions to Lancashire 


y 
ree , shanks, the delicate moustache, the wealth of hair, the softness of| to that of Portland, for use in future public buildings in the 
from communities, now from individuals, now from the press, | demeanour and of white muslin—these, and many like them, are Li 








the expedients, superficial and adventitious, whereby great artists | Ribbon,” is advertised in London. On being burned, it neu- 










































































































’ Mr. Boucicault—emulating, at Drury Lane, the example of 
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tralizes the smell of fresh paintIt has been wisely re- 
marked that there is no greater error than to suppose that 
weak and bad men are strangers to good feeling, or deficient 
in sensibility. Only, the good feeling does not last.— 
Oranges, which were introduced into New South Wales soon 
after the colony was founded, are now exported thence, to the 
value of £80, a year. The last accounts from the 
works for boring the tunnel through Mount Cenis mention 
that a distance of 1,200 yards has been attained on the French 
side, and 720 on that of Savoy. The air at the former dis- 
tance is perfectly pure. The trade of France has in- 
creased from 4,600,000 tons in 1853, to 7,600,000 tons entered 
inwards and outwards, in 1861. The Lord Bishop of 
London consecrated a large addition to the Kensal-green Ce- 
metery, on the 14th ult. The committee appointed by 
the Queen of Spain to organize at Madrid a Universal Ex- 
hibition, similar to those which have been held in London and 
Paris, has issued a notice that it will receive plans for the 
construction of the building The marriage of Mr. Ar- 
thur W. Peel, youngest son of the late Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, 
with Miss Dugdale, eldest daughter of Mr. 8. Dugdale, of Me- 
revale Hall, Warwickshire, was solemnized at Merevale 
Church, on the 14th of last month. The Viceroy 
of Egypt is reported to be ill in Paris ———Several 
acrobats, male and female, have recently met with severe 




















accidents in the course of their performances, in England. | against it 


Blondin and the Leotard tribe are denounced by the press. 
A letter from Ch ix es another success- 








ful ascent of Mont Blanc. One of the party was a young list. 


English lady, Miss Walker, who had previously ascended the 
Aiguille-du-Gouté. This is the fifth lady who has accom- 

jished this feat in the last half century. The others were, 
Malle. Paradis, in 1809 ; Mdlle. Henriette d’ Angeville, in 1888 ; 
Mrs. Hamilton, in 1854; and Mdlle. Formann, in 1856. - 
The captain of a vessel recently arrived at Baltimore, from Rio 
Janeiro, reports that on the 14th of July, when sixty miles 
west of Cape Frio, there was a terrible explosion in the sea, 
about thirty or forty yards from his vessel, which threw the 
water nearly one hundred feet high. The sky was overcast at 
the time, and the explosion was supposed to be of an aerolite, 
though its descent was not observed by any of those on board 
the vessel. It occurred about eleven o'clock at night, and was 
as heavy as the report of a sixty-four pounder cannon. 








Mr. Barnum, at the New York Museum—now varies the some- 
what stale entertainment of the “ Colleen Bawn,” by exhibit- 
ing a lot of Arabs, of the tribe of Beni-zoug-zoug, who go 
through a series of convolutions which illustrate the wild life of 
the desert. A great exhibition of modern works of art 
is presently to be given at Boston, Massachusetts. So says a 
local paper ; adding that the collection will comprise paintings 
by Lambinet, Frere, Troyon, Couturier, Diaz, Vion, Hael 
Nehlig, Gobert, Lefebvre, Delessard, Teinturier, and others. 
The tables of exports of the United States for the 
year 1861, as com with those for the year 1860, shows a 
total decrease of $145,223,105. The state of Ohio will, 
it is said, produce a million bushels of flaxseed this year. 
The es war recorded in history was that w: for a hun- 
dred an 
an Indian tribe or nation, called the Araucanians, ng had 
the South-eastern part of South America. The r- 
day Review remarks that “ Fiction is now the vehicle through 
which the floating o} oe —s nl alive in 
each country to the im ns prev: 4 5 a vent.” 
It a that the Peter Funk system is not entirely 
unknown in ddon—a rustic, from Newcastle-on-Tyne, hav- 
ing recently been swindled there by a mock auctioneer, whom 
the Police ——— to disgorge. The 255th anniver- 
sary of the lishment of the first English Colony, north of 
Virginia, was celebrated at Popham, Me., on the 29th 
ult., and a memorial was erected, under the auspices of 
the Maine Historical Society, to the mem of George 
Popham by whom the colony was —~ Fatt 
The Melbourne Acclimatization y proposes, if possible, 
to rent Flinders Island, from the Tasmanian Government, in 
order to form a preserve there of various kinds of game. 
At a weekly meeting, a straight-laced and most exemplary 
deacon submitted a report, in writing, of the destitute widows 
who stood in need of assistance from the on. “ Are 
‘ou sure, deacon,” asked another solemn brother, “that you 
tove embraced all the widows?” He said he believed he had. 
A sword fish, over eleven feet long, with an ugly look- 
ing sword three feet eight inches in length, was recently cap- 
tured in Portland Harbour, Maine. The Emp of 
the French has fixed the re of his son at ye 
teen years. We that “a keen-sighted individual 
in Florida, some weeks since, saw, or thought he saw, a fiery 
sword in the heavens, the handle toward the South, the point 
toward the North.” !! ‘The largest gun in the world is 
said to be an old piece at Constantinople, which has a bore of 
22 inches in diameter————The Prince Consort's Mausole- 
um, at Frogmore, is rapidly approaching completion. A 
monument is also to be erected to his memory in his native 
town, Coburg. Statistics show that intemperance is 
steadily decreasing in Great Britain. The following 
purports to be an epitaph found in an Italian graveyard: 
“ Here lies Estella, who transported a large fortune to heaven 
in acts of charity, and has gone thither to enjoy it.” 
The Bank of France is losing its coin, the amount of its gold 
having decreased upwards of fourteen thousand dollars. 
The population of the Sandwich Islands has dwindled from 
150,000, in 1823, to 67,000 at present. Disease is rapidly de- 
stroying the islanders. A = inventor offers a new 
ened for making bread. After having boiled one-third of 
peeled apples, bruise them while quite warm into two-thirds 
of flour, including the proper quantity of leaven, and knead 
the whole without water, the juice of fruit being sufficient. 
When this mixture lifts acquired the consistency of paste, put 
it into a vessel, and allow it to rise for about twelve hours. 
By this process is obtained a very sweet bread, full of eyes, 
and extremely light————New volcanic eruptions have re- 
cently been ed in Iceland———British Columbia, 
formerly known as New Caledonia, contains about 200,000 
square miles ; the average breadth of the territory is about 250 
miles; the length of its coast line about 450 miles. The set- 
tled white population may be estimated at under 10,000. 
It is said that a large — of corn will, this ; 
be exported from Sweden.—————A bullet, recovered 
the dust of one who was a drummer boy in the American Re- 
volution of 1776, was exhibited at a recent war meeting, in 
Hartford, Connecticut. The recipient of this bullet, at Bunker 
Hill, had carried it in his body for 77 years, prior to his death. 
a ag am fifteen inches in circumference, have lately 
been produced in Australia —————It is better that a man’s 
own works should praise him, rather than another man’s 


words. The jon of thouse on Cape Spartel, 
S cxocenmines ofthe Dureht of Gites tas'bom chamtenead 
at the t instance of the French Government. 

Prophecies are egain current respecting the approaching end 







































































































eighty-two years, against their Spanish invaders, by | last 


of the world. One reverend gentleman, of the Millerite per- 
suasion, predicts universal dissolution in 1867-8. Another seer 
names the 17th of August, 1863, as the closing be A of creation ; 
adding that a world’s convention will assemble at Cincin- 
nati, to “settle up the business of the past and arrange matters 
for the future.” It is stated that the phenomena of shoot- 
ing stars occur most frequently on the 10th of A and the 
12th of November. A curious fancy, sta in Mr. T. 
B. Aldrich’s book “Out of His Head,” is illustrated by the 
case of an Englishman named Burton, who murdered a bo 
of nine years old at Chatham, and then surrendered himself, 
avowing that he had long wished to be hanged, and that this 
morbid desire was the sole motive for the crime-——————-A 
Perthshire baronet saw what he supposed to be a deadly game 
net hanging behind the door of a farmhouse. Pointing it out 
to his factor, he said, exultingly, “Here, Mr. M——, I've long 
been suspecting these poaching nets, and now we have the 
proof.” “Hoot, Sir P——,” said the honest farmer, “ that’s 
the lassie’s crinoline.”————The bears are killing sheep in 
the valley of Aroostook, Maine. It is sagaciously sug- 
gested that Parson Brownlow be deputed to go to England to 
make speeches and aid George Fraacis Train in counteracting 
the libels of the London Times. The fashion of chang- 
ing a very ordinary to an aristocratic or uncommon name is 
rapidly extending, though official persons set their faces 
tit. A Mr. Jones, a Magistrate of the county of Lei- 
cester, wished to change his name to St. Paul, but the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county declined to make the change in the 
ist. It is stated that an immense deposit of no, of 
a very valuable description, has been discovered in Newfound- 
land.——_————The Missouri Republican states that a bill has 
been passed in the Kentucky Senate providing that where a 
wife attempts to take the life of her husband, the husband 
shall be entitled to divorce—-——Goethe says : “ The longer 
I live, the more certain I am that the great difference between 
men, the great and insignificant, is energy—invincible deter- 
mination—an honest purpose once fixed, and then victory. 
——_——Lake Halloula, in Algeria, covering 4,500 acres, has 
been drained, and the bottom, which is to be devoted to - 
culture, is found to be covered by a deep and immensely fer- 
tile deposit, similar to the Nile mud. People may like 
and respect each other extremely, yet not suit; even as two 
eo tunes are not always capa’ (eae a es ee 
Berlin letter says that “ Queen Victoria has hired the greater 
part of the Hétel de Maure, at Gotha, for four weeks from the 
4th of September. It is intended for the residence of Earl 
Russell, who will accompany her Majesty, and the Queen’s 
suite.”——_—_——-The Great Exhibition has drawn to London 
many epee any ers. In . —— of — je Na 
serve the name o el de ex-King of Por- 
tugal. The French Consul General en this city, M. de 


























,|Montholon, was appointed Commander of the 


@ Honneur by the Emperor on the 15th of August. The - 
rier des Etats Unis, in announcing the appointment, says that 
this high mark of distinction proves that the government 
knows how to appreciate Sthe true value of the tact and 
activity shown by M. de Montholon in the midst of the diffi- 
cult circumstances with which he was surrounded during the 
year. Major-General Beckwith, lately deceased, 
whose pious life among the Vaudois was lately narrated in 
these columns, was a =e of Lenk . 7 ay 

’s birthday was, year, celebrated with great at 
Ballarat gold diggings, Australia. 











Obituary. 


Tue Dean or GLoucesteR,—We have to record the death 
of the Hon. and Very Rev. Edward Rice, D.D., Dean of Glou- 
cester, aged 85. The Rev. gentleman was born in 1776, and 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he — 
in 1798. The late dean was heir presumptive to the y of 
pao his nephew, the present Baron, ha no family. 

e next in succession to the barony is the Rev. Henry Rice, 
M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, rector of Risington, formerly 
vicar of Biddenham, in the diocese of Ely. 


A ConTremporary oF Burys.—Mr. John Hamilton, well 
known in the Kilmarnock district, died last week at Loudon, 
having attained his eighty-fourth year. He was the eldest son 
of Mr. Gavin Hamilton, writer in Mauchline, to whom Burns 
dedicated the Kilmarnock edition of his poems, The gentle- 
man who at the advanced age mentioned has crossed “ that 
unknown river, life’s d bound,” was, when the poet 
wrote his dedication, the “ Wee Curlie John.” He is thus 


four- | mentioned :— 


“ May health and peace, with mutual rays 

Shine on the evening of his days, 

Till his wee curlie John’s ier-oe ; 

When ebbing life nae mair shall flow, 

The last sad mournful rites bestow.” 
Itis about eighty years since Burns penned these lines, but the 
wishes contained in them were not pone nena John 
Hamilton, the “ wee curlie John” of the dedication, has died 
leaving no living issue, both of his sons (William and Gavin) 
having predeceased him. John Hamilton was for many years 
factor for Loudoun, the property of the Marquis of Hastings ; 
but, having accepted the situation of factor for the Duke of 
Portland, resigned it. As factor for the Duke, his son William 
was afte associated with him. Those acquainted with 
the wieareey of Burns will recollect that it was in the writing- 
chambers of his patron, Gavin Hamilton, at Mauchline, that 
Burns was united to Jean Armour.—Glasgow Herald. 








At Leamington, the Lady Mary Elizabeth Cathcart.—At Made- 
ley, Salop, John Eastwick, Esq., Senior Fellow of New College, 
Oxford.—At —~y - Mr. Erin Corr, who as an engraver had ob- 
tained the highest European reputation. He spent the last ten 
years in Paris, occupied with an engraving from the “ Descent of 
the Cross.” Throughout the Continent his works hold the high- 
est place amongst amateurs. 


Appointments. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Gibbs to be a Member of the Legislative 


of H. M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, v. J. W. Cookney, 
Esq., res.—It is rumoured that the Lord Advocate is about to be 
| raised to the House of Lords, as the decease of Lord Campbell, and 
| the failing health of Lord Brougham, have placed Scotch cases at 
ja ee peng Dublin Evening Mail understands that the 
choice of I peers is likely to fall upon Viscount Hawarden, as 
representative peer, in the room of the late Viscount Dungannon. 


Army. 

PRESENT TO THE Mess oF THE HUNDREDTH REGIMENT.— 
A snuff-box in gold has been made by Messrs. London and 
Ryder, of 17 New Bond Street, and forwarded by them this 
bg EE Fn gh On 
the lid is a modelled “ beaver,” encircled with a wreath of 
maple leaves, the national emblems of Canada; the whole is 








Council of St. Kitt’s.—Capt. Toogood, h.-p. 104th Foot, to be one | fi 








in dead or matted gold; the beaver and leaves in relief, exe. 
cuted with admirable taste. Inside the lid, is the following 
inscription :—“ To Lieutenant-Colonel Dunn and the officers 
of the 100th Regiment, from a few friends in Canada, 1862” 
The cost of the box has been defrayed by about 150 subscri- 
bers in Toronto, Quebec, and Montreal.—Army and Navy Ga- 
zette, 16th ult. 

IMPROVEMENT IN GUNPOWDER.—A new gunpowder was 
tried at the late Frankfort Shooting Feast, apparently with 
success. Its merits are, a lower price, a less weight, a more 
effectual action than the general powder ; to which a more 
important merit is added,—that after thirty shots it left the 
barrel as clean as it was before firing. Its colour is yellowish 
brown ; it is granular, and looks like decayed wood ground 
small. The inventor is a Prussian artillery captain in Span- 
dau, and his invention is being tested by the Prussian Goy- 
ernment. 

We sincerely regret to learn that another instance of the 
frightful mania for homicide has occurred among the troo; 
quartered in Canada. On the 26th ult., on parade at the Je 
suit Barracks, Quebec, a private of the 17th Reet. deliberately 
shot at and killed Sergeant Ryall of his —— This non- 
commissioned officer was most highly esteemed and bore an 
exemplary character, nor does there appear to have been any 
provocation given. This sav and monstrous crime has 
grown to be so common, that the establishment of drum-head 
court-martials ought really to be tried as a remedy.——Capt. 
Bolton’s Lime-Light Signals were fully tried at Aldershott, on 
the night of the 14th ult., by General Sir J. Pennefather. The 
experiment was eminently successful——Three officers of the 
2nd Battalion 16th Regt., stationed at Halifax, N. 8., have 
sailed for Labrador, for the purpose of enjoying the famous 
fishing and shooting of that — They chartered a small 
schooner for the purpose.——A stand of colours has been pre- 
sented, with all due and festive ceremony, to the Victoria 
Rifles, of Montreal, by the ladies of that city. The gift is an 
acknowledgment of the promptness with which the Rifles yo- 
lunteered their services, when war with the U.S. appeared 
imminent, early in the past winter. 


War Orrice, Aveust 19.—Scots Fusilier Gds: Lieut and Ca: 
Moncrieff to be Capt and Lieut-Col b-p, v Wilkinson, who ret; 4 
and Lt Sir R A Cunliffe, Bart, to be Lt and Capt; T P Gorham to 
be En and Lt; Capt Stephenson to be Adjt, v Capt Moncrieff, pro. 
47th Ft: G C Vanneck to be En b-p, v Barclay, who ret. 72d: Maj 
Rocke to be Lt-Col b-p, v Bvt-Col Somserset, CB, who ret. 100th: 
En Prior to be Lt b-p, v Tanner, who ret; G D La Touche to be 
En. Rifle Brigade: H M Fitzroy to be En b-p, v Viscount Glent- 
worth, who ret; Staff Assist-Surg Walters, to be Assist-Surg, ¥ 
Williams, who res. Brevet—Lt-Col Lord A C L Fitzroy, having 
completed eight years’ service as uerry to her Majesty, to be 
Col; Lt-Col Bell, 23d Ft, to be Col; Capt Wood, 17th Lancers, to 


be Major. 
Navy. 


INTERNATIONAL Courtesy.—The U. 8. gunboat R. R. Cuy- 
ler, Comm. Phillips (late Comm. Winslow, who died at sea), 
from Key West and Nassau, N.P., Aug. 26, arrived here on 
Laemge morning. The following extract from her log shows 
that “ blood is thicker than water” : “ Aug. 26, off Nassau, was 
boarded by H.B.M. gunboat Melpomene, who sent her surgeon, 
Dr. Radcliff, to render assistance to a number of the crew, who, 
with the ship’s surgeon, were sick at the time.” 


- Vice-Admiral Sir A. Milne, in the Nile, accom 
by the Medea ‘and Nimble, has been paying a visit to 
lottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, on his way to 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, and making a very pleasant sen- 
sation at that quiet town. Hospitalities were gaily re- 
ciprocated at the Government House and on board the flag- 
ship.—The U. 8. gun-boat Tuscarora is reported dodging 
in and out of Kingstown and Belfast Lough, in the effort to 
replenish her coal-bins, without violating the neutrality regu- 
lations. Sheis watching also for C. 8. vessels said to be fitting 
in English ports. It is reported that thirty of the crew left the 
vessel after her arrival in Kingstown Mashous. Perhaps Jack- 
Jonathan did not like the prospect of having his grd stopped, 
or commuted, according to the new U.S. naval programme.— 
The Rattlesnake, 21, screw steam-corvette, has been commis- 
sioned for the pendant of Capt. Arthur P. E. Wilmot, who 
has been nominated to succeed Commodore Edmonstone, on 
the West Coast of Africa. The Rattlesnake is an exceedingly 
fine vessel of her class. She is 1,705 tons, and 400 horse-power. 
——Armstrong guns have been shipped, in transports, for the 
Clio, 22, and the Tartar, 20, on the Pacifie station ——The 
, 4, has sailed from Plymouth for the East Indies. 
——Among the ships ordered home are the Jmpérieuse, 50, 
from China, the Pelorus, 21, from Australia, and the Terma- 
gant, 25, from the Pacific——Tuae officers and crew of the 
Cambridge, nery-ship at Devonpori, Capt. Heath, C.B., 
have forwarded the sun of £131 1s. 2d. to the fund for the re- 
lief of the distressed manufacturers in Lancashire. Captain 
Heath headed the list with a donation of £5, and all the offi- 
cers and men, with few exceptions only, gave two days’ pay. 
——The iron-ship Ganges, which capsized lately in the Thames, 
was not, as has been stated in American newspapers, one of 
the new iron-cased war vessels. She is neithera war-ship nor 
metal-plated ; simply a merchantman constru¢ted of iron.—— 
The immense smooth-bore Horsfall gun, which has for some 
ears been mounted oa Southsea Common, is on the way to 
hoeburyness, to be tested. It is about 22 tons in weight, has 
a bore of 13 inches, and is capable of throwing a solid shot 
weighing 260 lb——When Capt. Macdonald gave up lately 
the command of the Hogue, 60, Guard ship at Greenock, 
he was rowed on shore by the petty officers of the ship, and, 
during his from Clyde House to the Harpy, detailed 
to convey him to Liverpool, his galley was pulled and steered 
by commissioned officers in uniform. There were other de- 
monstrations that the Hogue, under his command, had been 
“a happy ce ae Shannon, 35, which, since the a 
pointment of Capt. Oliver Jones, has acquired the unenviable 
notoriety of being an “ unhappy” ship, is ordered to the Paci- 
c.—The Nimrod, 6, scr.-sip., and the Jasper, 2, gunboat, 
have been sold to the Chinese government for. service under 
the command of Capt. Sherard Osborn. The purchase money 
of the Nimred is reported to be £15,700 and that of the Jasper 
£8,000.—We t to learn that the U. S. steam sloop-of- 
war Adirondack, 12, Com. Gansevoort, was wrecked, between 
three and four o'clock on the morning of the 23d ult., on Man- 
of-War Key, one hundred miles from Nassau, N. P. It was 
blowing a gale at the time, and the vessel was driven among 
the breakers. No lives were lost. It is thought that the ar- 

mament of the vessel will be saved. 
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‘New Publications. 


In the absence of novelties from our publishers here, we de- 
vote some space to an interesting review of Carlyle’s third 
volume of his Frederick the Great, borrowed from a late num- 
ber of the 7imes. Our political antipathy to that journal does 
not extend to things literary. The reviewer says: 

The appearance of this third volume of Mr. Carlyle’s his- 

tory—perhaps the chief event of the literary season—is really 
more important even than it sounds, for it is the true com- 
mencement of the work he originally contemplated—the His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, otherwise Frederick the Great. In his 
two former volumes Mr. Carlyle afforded us only such glimp- 
ses of the youthful days of Frederick as belonged to the life | 
and reign of his father, Friedrich Wilhelm, while he made of | 
this father his principal study. For this preference there was, 
so far, reasonable cause in the circumstance that Friedrich 
Wilhelm, grotesque ruffian though he was, was the creator of 
the resources, military and financial, which his son afterwards 
turned to such memorable account. Apart from Mr. Carlyle’s 
perversity in insisting on our seeing a hero in a crabbed, self- 
ish, and arbitrary savage, he had this excuse for lingering so 
long over the pedestal which subsequently served for Freder- 
ick’s elevation. He has given us the rationale of his elaborate 
introduction in a pregnant passage of the present volume, 
where he accounts for the success of the Prussian arms in 
Frederick’s first battle, that of Mollwitz. “ It is,” says he, “a 
victory due properly to Friedrich Wilhelm, and the old Des- 
sauer, who are far away from it. Friedrich Wilhelm, though 
dead, fights here, and the others only do his mye | on this 
occasion. His son as yet adds nothing of his own; though he 
will ever henceforth begin largely adding,—right careful to 
lose nothing, for the Friedrich Wilhelm contribution is invalu- 
able, and the basis of everything.” Mr. Carlyle, then, had his 
reasons, sufficient as he thinks, for his elaborate exposition of 
the methods by which this basis was constructed, and he 
comes to his task up to this point, absolved from the charge 
of causeless delay or unnecessary diffuseness. 

Nevertheless, when we observe the slow progress which he 
makes in his subsequent narrative, as measured by the present 
volume, we confess we look upon his undertaking with dis- 
may, a sentiment which it is probable that he himself partici- 
pates. Here is a volume of upwards of 700 , Which takes 
us no further than the conclusion of the first Silesian War ; the 
second Silesian War and the Seven Years’ War being still in 
reserve, to occupy on the same scale we know not how many 
volumes additional. As yet we have none of the more strik- 
ing phases of Frederick’s life, and but a small instalment of 
the materials for estimating his character. We observe Mr. 
Carlyle’s diligence in the collation of these materials; we are 
struck by his extraordinary erudition and research; we ad- 
mire the courage which could undertake and pursue such an 
arduous labour; but we qualify all with misgivings that, on 
its present scale, the —_, like that of Lord Macaulay, is 
destined to remain unfinished. Let us add at once the worst 
thing we have to say of the present volume—that it is more 
discursive, more bg orgs more diffuse than its predecessors ; 
that it has more of Mr. Carlyle’s manner, and less of his sub- 
stance, so that it is really the least attractive portion of an 
otherwise extraordinary work. 

But, when we have eased our conscience by thus insisting on 
its comparative inferiority, we can find compensation even here 
for any reader who deserves to be compensated. It is our im- 
pression that his contemporaries do not render Mr. Carlyle 
his due, while insisting on his obvious eccentricity and extra- 
vagance. His style alone is a bar to his ity, with its 
rambling Giapenalons, its imaginary interlocutors ; its narrative 
within narrative, like a nest of Japanese boxes ; its disdain of 
grammar, its humoristic crotchets, and its systematic substitu- 
tion of metaphors for facts. Granting all that can be wu 
against this rollicking Carlylese (and in the hands of its imita- 
tors it is simply abominable), in the hands of Mr. Carlyle him- 
self it is nevertheless an instrument of the fullest and clearest 





he was apt to be of swift abrupt procedure, disregardful of owle- 
ries, and gave scope for misunderstanding in the course of his life. 
But a veracious man he was, at all points, not even conscious of 
his veracity ; but had it in the blood of him, and never looked upon 
‘mendacity’ but from a very t height indeed. He does not, 
except where suitable, at least he never should, express his whole 
meaning ; but you will never find him expressing what is not his 
meaning. Reticence, not dissimulation. And as to ‘finesse’—do 
not believe in that either, in the vulgar or bad sense. Truly you 
will find his finesse is a very fine thing; and that it consists, not 
in deceiving other people, but in being right himself; in well dis- 
cerning, for his own behoof, what the facts before him are; and in 
steering, which he does steadily, in a most vigilant, nimble, deci- 
sive, and intrepid manner, by monition of the same. o salvation 
but in the facts. Facts are a kind of divine thing to Friedrich ; 
much more so than to common men. This is essentially what re- 
ligion I have found in Friedrich. And, let me assure you, it is an 
invaluable element in any man’s religion, and highly indispensa- 
ble, Bough so often dispensed with! Readers, especially in our 
time English readers, who would gain the least knowledge about 

riedrich, in the extinct bedlam where his work now lay, have a 
great many things to forget, and sad strata of owldroppings, ancient 
and recent, to sweep away.” 


To acquiesce in this view of Frederick, it is Ressamney, Seep 
over, to forget some things which Mr. Carlyle himself relates 
of him, not only in the former volumes, but even in this, which 
contains so emphatic a testimony to his veracity. So far 
from “looking upon mendacity from a very great height,” we 
conceive him to be chargeable with proximity to mendacity 
in a compromising sense throughout the transaction desig- 
nated the “ Friedrich Hyndford negotiations.” The story in 
brief is this:—In the course of the first Silesian War, after 
signing a secret treaty with France, Frederick discovers b: 
an adroit manceuvre, putting his foot on a little note which 
fell out of the French Ambassador's pocket, that the French 
were reluctant to give him Glatz, if it could possibly be avoided. 
Thereupon he consents to terms negotiated by Hyndford 
at a meeting in a deserted house, ingeniously arranged, 
whereby he binds himself to satisfy his French allies in a 
pearance only, while he carries out an en ment with their 
Austrian enemy in a contrary sense, on the condition, added 
to substantial considerations, that it shall be kept a profound 
secret from everybody but the parties implicated. Neisse is 
delivered to him after a sham siege in pursuance of this 
ment, and part-payment of the bond is, as it were, le to 
him on the part of Austria. Nevertheless Frederick, on hear- 
ing that the existence of the agreement is divulged, not only 
repudiates it, as its terms entitled him, but denies to the 
Elector of Bavaria, who questioned him, that such an agree- 
ment exists or is contemplated. Admitting that he was em- 
wered to do even this, as between the parties, it is clear that 
f he looked down on mendacity at all, the height from which 
he regarded it was hardly so lofty as Mr. Carlyle contends in 
his behalf. In fact, Mr. Carlyle, reviewing this transaction, is 
so perplexed that in substance he contradicts his above esti- 
mate of Frederick’s character. “ Smelfungus indignantly calls 
it an immorality and a dishonour, ‘a ying with loaded 
dice; which in good part it surely was.” The ——- 
which does not amount to an excuse, is this,—that Frederick 
was a sharper among sharpers, that everybody else was false 
and that he was “ by no means ro; ically true.” Smelfun- 
gus, observing his bright star-like capacities, finds that his em- 
hae of them in this instance resolves itself into this,— 
“ Magnanimous I can by no means call Frederick to his allies 
and neighbours, nor even superstitiously veracious in this busi- 
ness; but he tho hly understands, he alone, what just 
thing he wants out of it, and what an enormous wigged men- 
dacity it is he has got to deal with. For the rest he is at the 
ing table with these sharpers ; their dice is all cogged ; and 
knows it, and ought to profit by his knowledge of it, ana, 
in short, to win bis stake out of that weltering melley, and go 
home safe with it if he can.” His contemptuous survey of 
mendacity amounts to this only, that he is not veracious at all 
points; that he is not superstitiously veracious ; that he is sim- 
ply a sharper among sharpers, playing with loaded dice, profit- 






































significance. It is intensely luminous in some of his moral 
characterizations and portraits, while in his descriptions of a 
moving scene it has some of the qualities of photography. A 
battle by Carlyle compares with a battle by Alison, as a vi- 
gorous painting with so much Berlin wool work. To those 
who will simply waive their objections to points of form, 
there is no writer so fascinating, so suggestive, yet so dis- 
tinct. 

Philosophy he has none, but an affectation of tenets rejected 
by his contemporaries as inimical to human p 
favourable to oppression, if they were not out of date. It is 
the Old World belief in demigods and heroes, and the glorifi- 
cation of the human unit by the abasement of the human spe- 
cies. Its exaltation of individual genius and force of character 
is seemingly generous, but in reality it is narrow, for it indi- 
cates a defective range of sympathies and perceptions con- 
tracted to the standard of the Middle Ages. But the more this 


deficiency strikes us, the greater is our wonder that with such 
He is the ame 
damnée of historic tradition, the Boswell of all the centuries, 
yet his adulatory instincts are corrected by the strictest rever- 
His honesty is the more remarkable for this 
very reason, that it is the honesty of a man encumbered with 


disqualifications Mr. Carlyle should do so well. 


ence for truth. 


a theory and possessed by a purpose exceptional and exacting. 
It is easy to be honest in the absence of prejudices and predi- 


, 


lections, but Mr. Carlyle is the desperate victim of both ; = 
0- 


he meets and accepts facts with the serenity of a Stoic. 


thing can induce him to swerve from the obligation of a scru- 
pulously fair and authentic statement,—not even the desire to 
oo — — his idolatry. i ae is a menace in 
Mr. Carlyle’s icament which reminds us of the spectacle, 

equ gota, where a brave man is struggling with facts | tempts to make an apology, or even to assume that an apology 
which are too strong for him. His honesty is exposed to temp- 
tations to shirk or evade them, yet his- honesty is conspicu- 


dear to 


ously and invariably triumphant. 


Thus the reader may accept his “ facts” without question or seus King, es | upon &, was the 
misgiving, tor probably nobody was ever at more pains to | ”@™4 ? ” 
verify ~~ she but he should be Jteadily on his quné cqeines considerations than one older would have been. 


the commentary and the inferences. Probably 


and as 


ing by their livities, and denying it when caught; that, in 
spite of the ‘predetermination of his biographer his veracity 
| reaches a vanishing point ; and he remains “ to the last a very 
questionable hero. 
|” “ How otherwise than even as Friedrich did, would you, most 
| veracious Smelfungus, have plucked out your Silesia from such 
jan element and such a time?” This is Mr. Carlyle’s apology, 
involving the assumption that the Silesian war was necessary, 
| just, and inevitable, and that Frederick had no option but to 
appropriate an Austrian province. There are two opinions on 
this head, but it is curious to remark that Mr. Carlyle will not 
condescend to notice any but his own. When Frederick 
mounted the throne he was at peace with Austria and the 
world. Berlin was “in a rather auroral condition,” and “ rash 
editors thought there was to be a reign of Astrea redux.” On 
one.ot His Majesty’s first drives round Potsdam, a thousand 
children, with the red string round their necks, indicating that 
they were to be taken for soldiers hereafter, met the youn 
King at a turn of the road, and, with shrill unison of wail, 
sang out, “ Oh, deliver us from slavery—from the red threads, 
your Majesty!” Mr. Carlyle triumphs over the rash editors 
who thought such remission possible, and slams the door in 
Astrea’s face with evident satisfaction. But what right has 
he to represent that war came upon Frederick “ as a 
the blue,” unlooked-for, unavoidable, when, so far from its being 
cast upon him unprovoked, it was a war commenced by him- 
self to gratify his own ambition ? 

Thus it seems to Mr. Carlyle quite a matter of course that 
when the Kaiser expired of a surfeit of mushrooms, the affairs 
of Austria being thrown into confusion, Frederick should pro- 
fit by the emergency, and pounce upon Silesia. So welcome 
to him is an act of spontaneous violence, that he scarcely at- 





is necessary. “No fair judge,” he says, “ can blame the young 
man that he laid hold of the flaming opportunity in this man- 
ner, and obeyed the omen. To seize such an opportunity and 
part of a young magnani- 
le to the perils and more to the other 
It was un- 


all that Mr, | questionably a bold move of Frederick, and one which proved 
Carlyle relates of Frederick is authentic, and as instructive as | bim sufficiently indifferent to 


ils, but we should remember 


anything we shall ever learn of him ; and yet we demur to his | the considerations he put aside before we consent to 


conception of Frederick’s character. 
Frederick’s conversations, Mr. Carlyle observes :— 


“ These utterances of Friedrich’s, the more we examine them by the a iy pe ful ere covenanting 
other lights that there are, become the more correctly expressive | ® 5U mS 7 
riedrich’s real feelings were on the occasion. Much con- | Wr. If the invasion o 
trary, perhaps, to expectation of some readers. And, indeed, we | Sults, it is, nevertheless, im 


of what 


will here advise our readers to 


After reporting one of | him as innocent or “ magnanimous.” The step which he took 


entailed the infraction of the Pragmatic Sanction, to which all 
e parties; it involyed 

uries, and resulted in universal 
is from its re- 
peachable on other grounds—the 


for dismissing altogether | long tenure of Silesia by Austria with the acquiescence of the 
that notion of Friedrich’s dup! Gas, mendoaity, finesse, and the x 
like, which was once widely current in the world; and to attend | without provocation or notice, without the 


House of Brandenburg, and the invasion of a friendly State 


of a de- 
always strictly to what says, if they wish to guess what | mand or the excuse of its refusal. The tleman who 
he is thinking,—there being no such thing as ‘ mendacity’ diseo- portunity midnigh id rode 
verable in Friedrich, when you take the trouble to rr your- mounted his op , 00 like a who 


* Mendacity,” 
haps even more than their sad 





t 
self.“ Mendacity,’ iny friends? How busy have the owls been out so furtively on his annexation foray, regarded lightly such 
edrich’ in different countries of the — ambition, 
> than the! wont ls in euch execs! Yor indeed, and the desire of making people talk about him,” were the 


“ other ms” as these; w! 





P- | taking photographs in the building, what wonder would there 


~| ended at last in the contract being 
















out of 





motives which he avowed for his entering into this war. The 
considerations he set aside of honour and equity, of chivalry 
to a defenceless Princess, and conformity to European practice, 
have always been held to have discredited his Silesian enter- 
prise; and, so far from no fair judge blaming the young man 
or his unscrupulousness, the judgment of the world then and 
since has been generally against him, though it is true his suc- 
cess must be accepted by the world as “ momentous to exist- 
ing and not yet existing millions of mankind.” 

This is enough for to-day. Next week the article shall be 
completed. 
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Hine Arts. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Photography in 1851 was a scientific curiosity. In the in- 
terval that has elapsed it has arisen and spread from a chymi- 
cal wonder into a commercial branch of art that increases in 
value every day. In our first Exhibition there were not more 
than a dozen or so of daguerreotypes and talbot-types shown, 
and we believe there is not a single one of these sun-pictures 
in existence which records the interior of the beautiful old 
building in Hyde Park with the truth and accuracy which be- 
long to photography alone. Since that time, short as it may 
seem, ep eyed has grown to be a distinct art—an art 
which has been made to subserve the strategy of war and the 
works of peace, which has been pressed into the service of 
science till we and comets are made to print themselves, 
and even the viewless winds compelled to leave the force and 
direction of their track recorded upon paper. During the last 
five or six years there is scarcely a mode of life or learning 
into which photography has not been introduced, from the 
capture of a thief to the elucidation of some of the least known 
and most difficult of our scientific problems. If the Commis- 
sioners in 1851 had called for tenders to purchase the right of 


not have been among the few amateurs who then had solved 
the mystery of pictures at all! Yet on the present oc- 
casion, when tenders were called for, there was an active com- 
petition among all the great photographic houses, which 
iven to the London Ste- 
reoscopic Company, for the sum of 1,500 guineas—a sum that 
has since been increased to nearly 2,000 for additional privi- 


leges. 
“The first results of the efforts of this company have now 
been given to the public in about a hundred large and small 
plain and coloured carte de visite views, and views ada 
only to the stereoscope. The latter, as might be expected 
the fame of this company for such pictures, are among the 
best, and are really wonderfully good, when we consider the 
extreme ee of taking them, The light in the building is 
so extremely tor ph hic purposes that at first it was 
believed that none could be taken there at all. This supposi- 
tion was so near the truth that even now, on bad days, it re- 
quires from 12 to 15 minutes’ exposure of the plate to get a 
ve; and when we remember that, in addition to 
this culty, the varied colours are so sadly metamorphosed 
in the process as often to destroy not only beauty but the 
likeness of the picture, the care and cost required to get 
views have been very great. Of these difficulties, however, there 
is no trace in the series which has just been issued. They are 
each as clear and sharp as instantaneous views, and the tinted 
views especially bring out every light and shade, and every 
tone of colour, in the building. 

Here we see the nave as only photographers and policemen 
have the luck to see it—in the cool elcar air of the early morn- 
ing, when there is no dust, no crowd, when not a living bein 
is visible over the whole expanse of the noble hall, when it 
looks like a fairyland of beauties undiscovered and unknown. 
In these pictures the statuary comes out with all the sharp- 
ness of high relief, and every column and rib of the nave 
may be counted. In some, such as the collection of glass 
in the ish a Austrian per ton yo 
stereoscop: an optical de’ n; less a picture e 
—— as we see them than the places themselves. The quaint, 

y monstrosities of the Japanese Court are here reproduced 
to the life; here we get the long vista of ponderous wheels 
and thrusti of the Machinery Annexe; here we find 
the Picture Galleries as visitors have never found them yet— 
quiet and empty ; and here, above all, are the best 
of the statuary. The tinted Venus of Gibson is so tinted as to 
— = Me ay ey of the ye —_ . “4 7 

ves the ess the appearance oO! ng dirty legs; the 
veiled figures of Monti come out with beautiful distinctness ; 
and the , earnest features of the Reading Girl are copied 
with all the force of the statue itself. This latter is apparently 
the popular picture, as nearly 200 gross of its copies are sold 
per week. me of the best of the Roman Court are 
among these pictures, though it is much to be regretted that 
up to the present no permission has been obtained = 
o leopa- 





the finest works in it—Storey’s beautiful statues of 
tra and the Sibyl. 

On the whole this pictorial record of the finest Exhibition 
that has yet been held is in every way worthy of the advance 
the chymical art has made since our World’s Fair in 1851. 
These views will be enduring records of what we did in 1862, 
and the only regret we feel in loo’ over this wonderful de- 
lineation is that the art was not su’ ntly advanced to have 

the same purpose for our first great effort in 1851. 
Many more views have yet to be brought out before the series 
is com: . If they are only as as those already issued, 
they will reflect high credit on the Stereoscopic Company.— 
London paper, August 14. 


—————— 


AN ARCHAZOLOGICAL RAMBLE. 


The subjoined record is curious, as showing the thorough- 
ness with which certain of our learned societies in England 
follow up the objects they have in view. It 1s obvious, at the 
same time, that they combine with their pursuits no small 
amount of rational and social enjuyment. 

During the last week the British Archzol Association 
held its Nineteenth Annual Congress in the town of Leicester, 
a place well chosen, on account of its interesting antiquities 
and its many historical associations. The meeting was not 
quite so numerous as usual, ye te y ipa. 4 of causes i gr i 
affect most similar meetings g present year ; t : 
was in every other respect a good meeting, excellent in the ; 
Pinay moctings, and la the interesting and pictareaque char 

ict ue 
acter oe its daily excursions. - 

The town itself furnishes striking monuments of various 
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which is supposed to be Anglo-Saxon; in a considerable 
ae of goon examples of old timber houses in the streets, 
though this number has considerably diminished of late years, 
and we have especially to lament the loss of one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments ot Leicester of this class, the Blue Boar, at 
which King Richard the Third slept the last night of his life ; 
and in a number of churches remarkable for their architectu- 
ral peculiarities, and parts of them claiming considerable anti- 
quity. We must not, too, overlook its Museum, rich especially 


only perfect Roman milestone yet found in this country. The 
miscellaneous antiquities of the town—Jewry Hall, Roman 
pavement, castle, &c.,—were visited on Monday, the first day 
of the meeting, under the guidance of Mr. James Thompson, 
a distinguished local antiquary; and the churches were ex- 
amined on the Saturday. 

On Tuesday, the members of the Archsological Congress 
visited the ruins, at Bradgate, of the once stately mansion of 
the Greys of Groby, the birthplace of the unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey. Her remains are said to lie, with those of other 
members of her family, in the vault of the little deserted 
chapel, the only part of the old building which has been pre- 
served from ruin, andit is much to be desired that this vault 
should be opened and exanined.—The next place visited was 
Ulverscroft Priory, the rather extensive ruins of which were 
the subject of an interesting lecture on the spot, by Mr. Gor- 
don Hills. Bradgate had been described, and its story told, by 
Messrs. Thompson and Roberts, and some disputed points 
connected with it were discussed by several of the persons pre- 
sent.—The visitors were soon in the forest of Charnwood, once 
the haunt of Robin Hood and his men ; and a picturesque drive 
of somewhat more than half a mile brought them to the foot 
of one of the most remarkable hills in the county, celebrated 
from the extraordinary extent of the prospect afforded from its 
summit. On the westernmost boundary of this extraordina: 

orama, the Shropshire Wrekin was said to be visible. This 

ill is called Beacon Hill, no doubt from the purpose for which 

its summit was formerly employed.—Woodhouse Chapel was 

next visited, a neat edifice celebrated chiefly for its window of 

nted glass of the time of Henry the Sixth; and, on the way 

k to Leicester, a glance was given at the old house at 
Thurcaston, said to be the birthplace of Bishop Latimer. 

Wednesday was devoted to a visit to Bosworth Field, on 
which occasion the members of the Con were considered 
as the invited guests of the Leicestershire Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society, which held its annual meeting that day 
in conjunction with the Lincolnshire and Northampton Ar- 
chitectural Societies, and the Leicester Literary and Philoso- 

hical Society. The result was the assembling on the Field of 
worth of a crowd of between one and two thousand eg 
ple, adding by no means to the pleasure of the excursion ; 
although the Thev. Canon Trollope contrived to give them a 
lecture on the battle from a platform raised for the purpose.— 
On their way to Bosworth, the excursionists had stopped to 
visit the interesting ruin of Kirby Muxloe Castle, which, like 
most of the castles in this part of Leicestershire, was built in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, when the Lei 
families rose mostly into importance. Mr. Roberts explained 
the various architectural peculiarities of Market Bosworth 
Church ; and, on the way home from Bosworth Field, the 
Church of Stoke Golding was visited, and described by Canon 


lope. 

On Tranter, the Members of the Congress proceeded first 
to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the remains of the castle of which 
formed certainly one of the most striking of the objects out of 
Leicester visited during the week. This castle also belongs to 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, the permission from the 
Crown to fortify it having been given in the year 1474. The 
remains consist of a kitchen tower, of the great hall attached 
to it, of the chapel, and of a massive tower containing the prin- 
cipal state apartments. It is hardly necessary to tell our read- 
ers that Mary Queen of Scots was confined for a short time in 
Ashby Castle. The objects in the church which attracted 
most attention were the effigy of a pilgrim, understood to be 
one of the Hastings family, the ancient possessors of this cas- 
tle, and a unique example of a finger-pillory, in which the 

ffender was fined by the fingers, instead of the neck or 
feet. which must have been a rather severe punishment. It 
may Le stated that this curious old implement of personal 
snishment is engraved in Wright’s ‘ Archeological Album.’ 
he Rev. C. H. Hartshorne was the guide to the castle and 
church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; and he gave a most pe 
description ot it, in spite of the torrents of rain which pou 
down during the whole time, though they did not damp the 
ardour of the visitors. The rain, however, very fortunately 
cleared off soon after they left Ashby.—Staunton Harold was 
next visited, the seat of the Shirleys, Earls Ferrers, chiefly re- 
markable for the church, which was built in the Gothic style 
by Sir Robert Shirley in the time of the Commonwealth, and 
in the vault of which lies the body of the Lord Ferrers who 
was hanged in 1760 for the murder of his steward. Mr. Rob- 
erts made some pertinent remarks on the architecture of the 
church, which, he said, was a remarkably clever imitation of 
the late Perpendicular style by an architect who did not un- 
derstand it.—After leaving Staunton Harold, as the Das | 
Breedon Hill, some of them mounted the hill, and visi- 
ted the curious little church on its summit, once attached to a 
small religious house, but now preserved as a mausoleum of 
the Shirley family.—Castle Donnington was next visited, the 
ancient seat of the Lords Hastings, interesting chiefly for its 
extraordinary collection of original portraits of the old mem- 
bers or friends of the Hastings family, including those of King 
Edward the Fourth and Richard the Third, the Duke of Cla- 
rence (who was drowned in the butt of Malmsey), Jane Shore, 
and many other persons of public fame belonging to subse- 
quent periods. Dr. Wilson Pearson, of Castle Donnington, 
Jed them over the house, and afterwards served as their guide 
to Castle Donnington Church, and the remains of the ancient 
castl 





e. 

Friday was devoted to a visit to Northampton, taking the 
curious Anglo-Saxon Church of Brixworth in the way, under 
the guidance of the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne ; and on 
morning, after visiting the churches in Leicester, the archwo- 
logists made their last excursion of the week, to the ancient 
mansion of Sir Henry Halford at Wistow, the first place at 
which King Charles the First halted in his flight from the 
battle of Naseby, and where, in changing horses, himself and 
one of the officers who attended him left their saddles and stir- 
rape, which were duly exhibited to the visitors. 

he meetings of the Congress were held in the Guildhall, a 

large and interesting old timber building, formerly the Hall of 
the Guild of Corpus Christi, which was described by Mr. Gor- 
don Hills, who read in relation to it the raed po nad which came 
before the meeting. The other papers were * * (We 
omit the list. Hd. AX.) 

The Congress had opened on the Monday afternoon with a 
public a in the Guildhall by the Mayor and Co 
tion ; and it closed on the Saturday afternoon, at five o'clock, 
with votes of thanks to all those who had promoted its success. 


<= 


| the locality, Leicester and its neighbourhood. The excursions 


| where; and, with the exception of the earlier part of Thurs- 
in Roman antiquities found in Leicester, and containing the | day and the latter part of Friday, the weather was as fine as 
| could be desired. 


ire | extremities of Italy, from the northern frontier and the point 


And a success it certainly was in an Archeological point of 
view, and in the pleasure and instruction it gave to all who 
took part init. The papers were general! ok and they had 

| the advantage of being nearly all on subjects connected with 


were full of interest, and the only complaint which might be 
made against them would be that in all of them there was too 
much to see. The visitors received a friendly welcome every- 


t was, moreover, very satisfactory to find 
that the people of Leicester generally value their antiquities of 
all kinds, and take care of them.—Atheneum, Aug. 16. . 
—_+_+_.>__- 


RUBBISH ON “THE ROMAN QUESTION.” 


Another pamphlet has appeared in Paris on the “Roman 
uestion,” itis called La Capitale de ( Italie ; the author is M. 
rangois Potier. 

M. Potier is of opinion that “all the efforts of diplomatists 
for a compromise are chimerical so long as Italy maintains in 
its programme Rome for its capital. the Papacy could make 
no concession on this point without abdicating its Sovereign- 
ty.” He is also convinced that “if the promoters of the 
Italian idea frankly give up placing at Rome the seat of Go- 
vernment, and if they admit the principle of the Pontifical 
Sovereignty, they would no longer find the Papacy resisting 
the patriotic part of their aspirations. The Papacy would even 
co-operate with them by resuming its historic part of modera- 
tor among Christian Princes and protector of the independence 
of Italy.” He denies the necessity of Italy fixing the seat of 
its Government at Rome, and contends that, far from securing 
the freedom and unity of Italy, it would endanger both. He 
suggests Ravenna as the proper capital. “Italy ought to be a 
modern idea, a Christian nation, like France and Spain, and 
not a poor imitation of the classical period. Christian Italy 
has ever had a capital ; it was Ravennaon which the duchy of 
Rome depended,—Ravenna, which tor two centuries was the 
seat of the Government of the Exurchs, or Viceroys of Italy. 
The Italians who wish to be archeologists, but Christian 
archeologists, should take Ravenna for their capital.” If they 
do not desire this, he suggests that the Italian Parliament 
should choose by lot the name of the new capital. He admits 
there is no precedent for such a mode of proceeding, but this 
is no argument against it. “It would bea noble and touching 
spectacle to see the representatives of all the glorious cities of 
Italy laying their respective claims and their ancient rivalries 
on the altar of their country, closing all disputes, and calling 
upon a Royal child, the presumptive heir to all the Crowns, to 
draw from the ballot-box the name of the future capital.” 

M. Potier would prefer Naples, but for one reason :—* Na- 
ples, were it net on military grounds, would have ter 
claims than any other to the suffrages of all. Naples has 
double the population of Rome, three times that of Turin, four 
times that of Florence, and, so far as population is worth any- 
thing, has that advantage. It is equally distant from the two 


of Sicily. Naples would be a splendid capital. But its mag- 
nificent position on the sea makes it weak. A few English or 
French vessels could at any moment reduce it to ashes. Now, 
unless the Italians aim at being soon masters of the sea, they 
ought not to desire for their capital a city without defence, 
constantly exposed to the insults of a squadron. Their na- 
tional independence ee a sanctuary better protected 
against the foreigner. They are expected to choose the site ; 
it is their business to make it be aan oar ag a 

The only solution of the problem is to build a new city and 
make it the capital of Italy; and he quotes precedents in sup- 

rt of this view :—* When Constantine became a Christian, 

e at once understood that the destinies of the empire were 
changed, and that at Rome there was a majesty greater 
his. But, not wishing to be second in Rome, he founded at 
Byzantium the seat of his empire. It is the fashion to — 
th disdain of the empire of Constantine ; yet a work which 
has lasted eleven centuries, and which may — uire new 
life, has a right to respect from history. hen Peter the 
Great, on his return from his travels in the countries of the 
West, resolved to make of Russia a modern and European na- 
tion, he despaired of ae his work by reason of the 
traditions associated with the old Asiatic city of Moscow. He 
founded St. Petersburgh, and his doing so was one of the most 
remarkable traits of his genius. When, after the victory which 
secured their independence, and which had been aided by 
French arms, the United States of America became a nation, 
the Congress did not chose for a capital Boston or Philadel- 
phia, New York or Charleston. It founded a city to be the 
seat of Government, and gave it the glorious name of Wash- 
ington. Alas! where is the Italian Washington worthy of 
giving his name to the capital of Italy?” 

But, whatever be said of a new capital, M. Potier is deci- 
dedly of opinion that it must not be Rome. “The same ma- 
jesty which at Rome drove away the first Christian Cesar 
drives away the first King of Italy. Rome is still the centre 
of the world, not that ot a nation. Whoever wishes to found 
an Italy should leave Rome to the Pontiff, and seek a capital 
elsewhere.” 

——_ 

Warerspovuts.—* On Saturday the 12th inst., I left Laun- 
ceston in the Lady Denison. For several days we were baffled 
by head winds, and on Thursday the 17th we had only reached 
lat. 88 min. 30 sec., long. 149 min. 50 sec. E. This day was an 
eventful one to us; for, not to speak of several flying fish that 
sprang on board, and an enormous sword fish that showed 
himself several times near our vessel, we witnessed a sight 
granted to but few. About twelve o'clock a waterspout ap- 
peared in the distance, not near enough to cause apprehension. 
A few hours after, however, an immense one hove in sight, 
much nearer, and passed the ship at right angles. It seemed 
like a gigantic hose let down from the clouds (which had ac- 
cumulated in great masses), and communicating with a cauld- 
ron in the sea. Hardly had we cleared this when I ved 
through the py ape waves ¢ gale was now blowing) a 
wide whirling eddy of smoke. I called out to the captain 
that a steamer was coming fast down on our beam, but at the 
very instant of speaking | saw that it was a whirlwind, flying | 
at the rate of at least sixty miles an hour. It was a wonder-| 
fulsight. Fancy a cauldron eighty yards wide, boiling madly, 
and hurling its steam up to the clouds—not steam only, for | 
such was the force that small bodies of water were carried | 
aloft and about with inconcervable velocity. And fancy this | 
cauldron rushing at you as straight as an arrow, while the 
winds were howling in a frantic gale, and the sky was covered 
with blackest clouds in every quarter. 

“Captain M’Kinlay saw at a glance our extreme danger, so 
did every one of his small but active crew. Our course was 
then north and by west, and at once the vessel’s head was 
turned north and by east. The cauldron instantly changed its 








direction ; and what will your readers say when I inform them 
that we tacked almost round to every point of the compass, 


aad that the fearful thing followed us at every turn, until we 
succeeded in clearing it by tacking to the SSW.? On the very 
instant of our success, the man at the wheel sang out, ‘ Ano- 
ther on the weather quarter, Sir; and there was another, 
equally large, fierce, and speedy, which passed near our stern. 
Immediately after was heard, ‘ Another on the weather beem, 
Sir! We cleared that, and then‘ Another on the weather 
bow, Sir ! was shouted by the steersman. In brief, nine water- 
spouts close to us in twenty minutes, any one of which 
would in a moment have sent us to the bottom. 

“ Perhaps the most extraordinary thing yet remains to be 
told. Each cauldron after passing us halted about half a mile 
off, and when the whirl grew more dense the ‘steam’ was 
lifted ap and a tongue was let down from the clouds im- 
mediately above, forming a regular ‘hose’ so to speak, up 
which the water went in immense quantities. The whole 
nine then ranged themselves close together on our lee, each 
being perfectly defined, and in shape exactly like a boy’s peg- 
top, the spike being in the water and the top spreading through 
the clouds. Dr. Livingstone has spoken of the benignity of 
Providence in depriving of the feeling of terror one who is in 
the jaws of a ferocious beast. I am inclined to think that Pro- 
vidence shows great indulgence in all great dangers. 1 can 
only say that the exceeding majesty of the scene precluded 
every feeling of terror. At the very moment when one of the 
waterspouts (for the whirlwinds were all nascent waterspouts) 
actually touched our bowsprit I was busily calculating its area 
and its speed.”—Sydney Morning Herald. 


We remember, during a voyage to India, seeing three of . 


these phenomena in movement, and in very disagreeable 

roximity to the ship we were in. Wewere running very fast 
before a hard squall, when they came up successively at a few 
minutes’ interval, from astern, at about 30 or 40 yards dis- 
tance. Shooting by, as ew ys our ship had been at anchor, 
they passed out of sight ahead. The description given above 
quite coincides with their appearance. Hd. Alb. 





Tue Dvucny or CoRNWALL.—A recent notice has called 
attention to the time when the Prince of Wales comes of age, 
and enters into possession of his splendid inheritance. That 
it is a splendid inheritance is mainly owing to the care and 
he BA, attention which have been paid to the resources 
of the Duchy of Cornwall during the minority of the Prince. 
When the young Prince was born the revenues of his patri- 
mony were not one-half of what they now are, having been 
heavily encumbered by WilliamIV. In his anxiety to provide 
for certain claims on him, the King did that which could 
hardly be considered fair to his successor ; unable to sell any 
portion of the Duchy, his Majesty did not hesitate to grant 
very long leases (even for three lives), at a very inadequate 
rental, in consideration of a proportionate premium paid down. 
This mode of proceeding, of course, put the King into posses- 
sion of a considerable sum of money ; but the revenues of the 
Duchy were reduced in like proportion, and matters were in 
this state when the Queen ascended the throne. Since the 
birth of the Prince of Wales not only have the affairs of the 
Duchy been most carefully husbanded for his benefit, but the 
leases granted by William IV. are rapidly falling in, so that 
his Royal Highness will succeed to his patrimony very nearly 
in all its integrity, and with large accumulations. —Court 
Journal. 

A Du. Yacutrne Season.—The extraordinary stagnation 
that prevails in the two principal yacht clubs in the world, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron and the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, 
owing to the death of the Prince Consort, is a matter of com- 
ment. When the committee of the Squadron Club last met in 
London, no arrangements were made for a regatta, as mem- 
bers were unable to decide in their minds to do a thing which 
might possibly be disagreeable to her Majesty. Accordingly 





than | the meeting was adjourned to Cowes, and there, upon the good 


faith of an answer to inquiries that were made at Osborne, to 
the effect that the Queen was not averse to a tta, it was 
decided that the Queen’s Cup should be sailed for as usual, 
but that the dinner, ball, fireworks, and other rejoicings, should 
be dispensed with. This arrangement was of course relied 
upon, and Wednesday last was fixed for sailing for the cup. 
A numerous fleet of yachts repaired thither in consequence, 
and many of their owners were grievously disappointed to 
learn that the commodore of the club, the Earl of Wilton, had 
written to Col. Sir C. B. Phipps at the last moment to know 
her Majesty’s wishes ee the cup, and that he had re- 
ceived an answer that it was never her intention to give a 
prize, and that it was = to her wishes that a regatta 
should take place at all. This intelligence was communicated 
to the Royal Victoria Yacht Club on Saturday last, and it is 
confidently expected, as the Queen is patroness of the club, 
that her wishes will be paid the utmost deference here. Inall 
probability members will decide to have no regatta on Tues- 
day next. Of course, at both places complaints are loud and 
trequent, and it is more than whispered that such considera- 
tion is altogether mistaken loyalty. At any rate, many mem- 
bers think so, and in this spirit several private matches have 
been arranged.— London paper, 9th inst. 

There were no Regattas, but several private matches took 
place, including a race down Channel. 





Tue Trovs_es or A VERY GREAT Man.—Where is the 
Governor-General (of India)? He is seated in a room sur- 
rounded with maps and books, and filled with tables, on which 
are red boxes labelled “ Punjaub,” “ Finance,” “ Hill States,” 
“ Public Schools,” “ Rajah of Durwan,” and the like, and piles 
of despatches. An important despatch has just been received 
relative to the claims of certain — to a pepul-tiee in a Go- 
vernment enclosure; and the Governor-General is setting it 
all straight, and consulting the best authorities, with Fahren- 
heit at 102 deg. in the shade. Every one of these big red boxes 
is full of or evil, as that of ee And so — — 
hour passes. The private secretary jong ago gone off in his 
buggy to take that famous ever ing, always the same drive 
“up and down” and “down and up” the es e outside 
Fort William. The sun has got tired of being hotter and hotter, 
and is about taking a dip in the seatocool himself. The long, 
lean flanked, diverse-1 , and many medalled Sipahis, who 
mount guard on landing and corridor, have been changed 
many times, each tall, dark faced, white mustachioed veteran 
being replaced by another exactly of the same cut and size. 
The obese old fellows in the splendid Oriental liveries—and, 
O! my lords and gentlemen, be the calves of your servitors as 
big, their wigs and hair as powdered, their coats as fine, and 
their netherkins as gaudy as you please, never will you see 
anything in your halls like these gorbellied knaves with hang- 
ers and scarfs of mere—they are, we say, becoming fa- 
tigued by inactivity and idleness, and a if the Gover- 
nor is going out at all before dinner, when suddenly the car- 
riages come round to the porch just before utter darkness be- 
gins, and a stiff European with some stiff aides descends the 
stairs and marches to his vehicle. 

In a cloud of dust he whirls by the fetid banks of the 
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Hooghly, and just as the air begins to catch a sickly pallor 
from the night, he is whirled again in time to for 
dinner. And then comes the great banquet, “the burra kha- 
na,” which is perennial. At last repose comes, for dinner is 
over, and bed-time arrives; and if the howling of the jackals 
close to the very windows of the palace, or State affairs, ma 
let him repose, there are a few hours’ oblivion and peace till 
the first faint streaks of day filter upwards. 

“It is always best to get over as much business as possible 
in the cool of the morning.” If you know where the Gover- 
nor-General’s gvindow is, and look up at it ere the sun is above 
the horizon as you are going out for your ride, you will prob- 
ably see a light in it contending with the dawn, and you may 
be sure he is inside with his head busied over these perpetual 
papers—still working and toiling on. But those aré but small 
evils. Lucky will he be if he escape with such internal cares. 
It is much more likely that instead of the peaceful reign which 
he was promised, there come troubles and rumours of war.— 
Cornhill Mag. 


A Nice Port or Frencn Law.—Mr. B.. was the happy 
owner of a toy-terrier, for which he designed a first-rate edu- 
cation, whereof the dog was to receive the first lesson at the 
commencement of the shooting season. Mr. B. admired the 
dog’s spotted coat, and flew into ecstasies over his pretty tricks. 
What a charming creature it was! But alas! there are draw- 
backs to everything. One day Médor strayed away, and re- 
turned no more. ‘Sir. B. anxiously sought him, and had him 
advertised, promising a suitable reward. Useless trouble! 
Médor was not forthcoming. A few weeks after the appear- 
ance of the last advertisement, Mr. B. learnt that Mr. P. had, 
in his courtyard, a dog that resembled the regretted Médor in 
every particular. Mr. B. repaired thither, and at the first look 
exclaimed: “That is my Medor!” Upon this, Mr. P. rejoined : 
“The dog is mine; all my neighbours will bear witnegs.” 
Mr. B. answered; “ Everybody will recognize him as mine.” 
Not to come to blows, the two adversaries determined to go to 
law. Mr. B. summoned Mr. P. before the civil tribunal to hear 
himself condemned, either to give up the dog, or else to Rey 
1,500 francs damages, and the expense of the summons. r. 
P. resisted, and the case was heard in public. There com- 
menced the real difficulties. If Mr. B. could prove that the 
dog resembled Médor, Mr. P. could establish that he had had 
tor a long time a dog of that description. 

Justice was embarrassed ; should she imitate King Solomon ? 
She hesitated. 

Finally the Court ordered that the quadruped should be 
brought—not before the bar, but into the council chamber, in 
presence of the two litigants. The Court repairs thither, ac- 
companied by the two pretended owners. The door is opened, 
and the usher admits the dog, so that it may be seen whether 
he will recognize his master. The so-called Médor enters 
carelessly, and proceeds to offer his caresses—to the President ! 
He does not recognize either of the claimants! Mr. B. calls: 
“ Médor !"—he runstohim. Mr. P. calls: “ Blackie !"—he does 
the same. 

Another experiment is decreed. Messrs. B. and P. are 
placed together in a room ; and the dogis introduced. Whom 
will he caress? He enters; looks at Mr. B. and at Mr. P.; 
turns round ; and fawns upon the usher who opened the door 
for him. 

The question was becoming more and more difficult, when 
it occurred to Mr. P. to say that the dog pointed quails and 
partridges admirably. Mr. B. declared that the dog was not 
trained. In presence of these positive declarations, the Court 
thought it proper to confide to a third party the verifying of 
this pretended talent. 7 

An experienced person accepts the mission, and goes into 
the fields, hoping that 

* * * Le chien par le cor animé, 
De plaisir haletant et les yeux enflammés, 
De ses naseaux ouverts va respirer la proie. 

He is about to hie him on; but the dog has caught sight of 

a hen and flies at her. 


riages, called francines, carrying a smaller number of persons. 
These new soon eclipsed the heavy lumberin, 
caléches, but, before that happened, the Duke de nes 
sold his privilege to a private speculator, who found it neces- 
sary to reduce the size of his carriages by one-half, and moved 
the seat of his enterprise to an hotel in the rue St. Antoine, 
whence hackney coaches derived the name by which they are 
still known. The new proprietor, however, did not succeed 
so well as the duke. Indeed, the undertaking was anything 
but profitable till the reign of Louis XV., when it came into 
the hands of a coach-painter named Martin, who turned it to 
— account. This latter invented a new varnish (ever since 

nown as the Vernis Martin) to imitate Chinese lacquer, which 
proved so excellent that it was used not only for carriages, but 
also for furniture and even boxes, which are still highly valued, 
for last season a snuffbox of the Vernis Martin was sqld at a 
Paris auction for 3,000f. 





Tue Giascow Tontrxe.—With the death of Mrs. Douglas 
of Orbiston, at Douglas Park, in this county, at the ripe age 
of ninety-one, closes the career of the original shareholders 
and nominees of the Glasgow Tontine Society, this accom- 
plished and amiable lady having been the last survivor of the 
whole number. The Tentine was established in 1781, when 
the centre of Glasgow commerce was not situated in so west- 


erly a direction as at present, and the immediate vicinity of | 
the Cross was deemed the fittest and most appropriate site for | 
this new evidence of the enterprising character of the then | 


citizens. The prospectus of the company set forth with the state- 
ment that, “asa public coffeehouse, with suitable accommo- 
dations for brokers, and rooms for tobacco and sugar samples, 
&c., is much wanted in Glasgow,” and so on. The total sum 
to be subscribed was set down at from £2000 to £3000, and 
the shares were fixed at not less than £50 each—the conditions 
being that the whole property should fall into the hands of the 
last survivor, either through himself or his nominee. The 
Tontine or Exchange at once became the resort of all the 
principal merchants and professional gentlemen of the city, 
as well as retired mercantile men and military veterans. The 
copartnery became so flourishing, as appears from the minute- 
book of their proceedings, that in 1796 they paid a dividend 
of 7} per cent. on each share of £50. The rapidity of this 
success ‘during the palmy days of this institution may be 
judged from the fact that in 18i4, and for various succeeding 
years, they paid a dividend of “ £10 on each £50 share.” But 
the tendency of all growing cities seems to be westward, and 
by and by the inhabitants ually deserted their once fa- 
voured resort, and betook themselves to more fashionable lo- 
calities. Eventually, the establishment of the Royal Exchange 
fairly threw the old Tontine Coffee-room into the background. 
Until eighteen months ago, or thereabouts, the only two 
surviving nominees were James Buchanan, Esq. of Craigend 
Castle, and Mrs. Douglas of Orbiston. At an advanced 
- er = - about a =e and . half ago, and left = 
uglas as the only representative, and then living nominee, 
of those who established the Glasgow Tontine, fe conse- 
quently the property fell into her hands. She, too, has passed 
away; and it is hard to say what may become of that band- 
some building, which at one time was looked on with so much 
pride by great and small in this city. Its present rental is no 
more than £656 per annum ; and the building itself might now 
almost be considered an antiquated portion of the city. Mrs. 
Douglas was the daughter of Mr. John Douglas, merchant in 
Gl w; and was the nominee, under her maiden name of 
ilia Douglas, of Mr. Alexander M'Caul and of Mr. William 
Douglas, merchants there. In the course of her life she ac- 
quired the shares upon which she was the nominee. The de- 
lady was the sister of the late a8 Sir Neil Douglas, 
and of our venerable townsman, Mr. T. D. Douglas. It is to 
the liberality of this lady that we are indebted for the magni- 
ficent painted window now being prepared for the southern 
transept of the Cathedral.—Glasgow Herald. 





Curious TRIAL FoR Lrset.—At the Midland Circuit Court 





He recalls and attempts to put him on the right track ; the 
dog lowers his ears and lies down; then suddenly makes his 
escape to the house, where he runs at the house-cat. } 

The proof was decisive ; Mr. P. was not the owner. 

And the tribunal, after a month’s investigation, rendered 4 | 
verdict, at the sitting of the 19th of July, which condemned | 
Mr. P. to restore Médor to Mr. B. or to pay him 1,500 francs | 
for damages, and the expenses of the suit.—Translated from 
the Courrier des Etats Unis. 


Tue Oricrs or Hackney Coacnes.—Public carriages 
were first introduced into Paris exactly two centuries ago. 
One morning in the year 1662, shortly after Colbert came into 
power, the Duke De Roannes called on the new Minister, and 
requested an interview on a matter of great interest. Though 
busily engaged at the time, Colbert was too prudent to refuse 
such an application from a kinsman of Mademoiselle de la 
Vallidre, then in the height of Royal favour. The duke was 
accordingly admitted. Colbert courteously demanded what 
he could do to serve him, and was extremely surprised when 
the Duke replied, “ It is in your power to assure me perma- 
nent good fortune.” As the duke was well known to be a des- 
perate gamester, Colbert fancied that he was come to ask for 
some kind of talisman or amulet, but the duke explained that | 
he merely wented a privilege for establishing a kind of public | 
carriage which had been suggested to him (the duke) by Blaise 
Pascal. Colbert remarked that the name of the inventor 
would be very likely to deter the King from signing any_pri-| 
vilege of the kind, as Pascal was on very bad terms with Pere | 
Le Chaise, his Majesty’s confessor. The duke said he was 
well aware of the fact, and that he attended to keep the name 
of the inventor secret, and had only mentioned it to his Ex- 
cellency because he knew that men of genius always under- 
stood each other. : 

Flattered by this compliment, Colbert promised to recom- | 
mend the matier to the King, and in few days later a Royal 
ordinance was signed granting to the Duke de Roannes and 
other noblemen, his partners, the privilege of running public | 
caléches in the capital and its environs, to carry passengers at | 
five sous each, on condition that neither artisans nor serving | 
men should be allowed to ride in them, The were | 
Started, but were little patronized for some months, and the | 
undertaking was wellnigh proving a total failure, when a) 
Mere accident assured its success. In the beginning of Sep- | 
tember that year there was a great féte in the forest of St. Ger-| 
main. The King and Queen were there, walking about among | 
the crowd, when it suddenly began to rain heavily. The King, | 
Seeing one of the new public caléches plying for passengers, | 
Made the Queen and all ladies enter it, and, as it was then | 
Quite full, he mounted the box, and himself taking the reins, 
Grove to the palace. The new carriages now became quite 
the rage, the fare was raised to six sous, the 

a million of francs before the next ber. 

This success continued for five years, and would have lasted 
longer, if Madame de had nut obtained for one of 
kind of car- 





her protépés an authorization to establish a lighter 


at Warwick, on the 9th ult., the case of Griffiths o. Duignam 
was heard before Chief-Justice Erle. 

The plaintiff in this cause is a Staffordshire ironmaster. Mr. 
Duignam is a solicitor at Walsall, and was concerned for a 
James Bayley, in proceedings taken against plaintiff in a mat- 
ter where £ or £7000 was at stake. Mr. Griffiths had 
failed to satisfy his creditors last June, but had made a deed of 
assignment. Defendant was the cause of certain “ interroga- 
tories” being sent to him to answer, but he had neg] to 
do so, applying, however, to Mr. Baron Martin, as Judge in 
chambers, to grant him an extension of time for answering 
these interrogatories, which was refused, and an attachment 
was then issued at the suit of James Bayley to compel him to 
pay the money he owed to the latter. A writ of ca. sa. was 
further obtained against him, and sent for serving from Lon- 
don, on the 3d July. It was received by the sheriff's officer 
at Wolverhampton next morning, and defendant, coming to 
the conclusion that Mr. Griffiths would certainly be taken by 
the sheriff's-officer, furnished a paragraph of news, which ap- 
peared next morning in the Birmingham Daily Post and Jour- 
nal, in the following terms :—“ Mr. Samuel Griffiths again in 
custody.—We are informed that Mr. Samuel Griffiths is again 
in custody. The process under which this last arrest took 
place is an attachment issued against him in an action at the 
suit of James Bayley, and he was yesterday in the custody of 
the sheriff.” 

It appeared that when the sheriff’s-officer reached Mr. Grif- 
fiths’ house he found the doors barricaded, so that he was un- 
able to seize him. Application was then made to the edi- 
tor of the Birmingham Daily Post for his authority in making 
the above announcement, and on the letter of application being 
forwarded to Mr. Duignam he came forward and said he was 
the man who had furnished the information, in writing, to 
a paid agent or correspondent of the above newspaper, to 
whom he had been in the habit of furnishing occasional scraps 
of news. 

Chief-Justice Erle said this was one of several cases he had 
tried in which the daily press had been brought to bear upon 
the transactions of private individuals, and he thought it a 
dangerous misapplication of the enormous benefit society at 
m the interchange of ideas upon important 
public questions. The writer of this libel no doubt desired 
that Mr. Griffiths’ calamity should be made known throughout 
the whole of the extensive midland district, and he the 
press a powerful instrument for damaging his credit. He 
thought the plaintiff's prospects really would be injured, and 

with the learned Sergeant with substantial 


Italien’ (or ‘ New Tidings from Spain and Italy’), ‘ black letter, 
four leaves 4to, Mense Februari 1534. The "seentption is as 
follows:—‘ A Gazette of excessive rarity, which appears to 
have been printed at Nuremberg. It contains the first news 
of the discovery of Peru, and has remained unknown to all the 
bibliographers we have been able to consult. In it it is 
announced that the Governor of Panumya (Panama), in the 
Indies, has written to His Majesty (the eower Charles V.) 
that a ship had arrived from Peru with a letter from the Regent 
Francisco Piscario (Pizarro), stating that he had dhrovchatbed 
and seized the country; that with 200 Spaniards (infantry 
and cavalry) he had embarked; that he had arrived at the 
lands of a great lord named Cassiko, who had refused peace 
and attacked him; that the Spaniards had been victorious, 
and had seized 5000 Castillans (pieces of gold) and 20,000 
marks of silver; that they had drawn two millions in gold 
from the said Cassiko, &c.,&c. The earliest known document 
relative to the conquest of Peru hitherto known is the ‘ Lettera 
dalle nobil Citta, dated 25th November 1534 (see Ternaux, 
‘Bibliothéque Américaine,’ No. 42.) The Gazette here an- 
nounced preceded by nine months the said ‘Lettera.’” This 
is stated to be the earliest newspaper yet known—it being from 
the title understood to have had a regular monthly issue. 





Tue PatLosopuer’s Stone ?—While making some chemical 
experiments, a French engineer has lately discovered two 
| combinations of copper imitating so well gold and silver, that 

one cannot fail to be misled at the first gienen. These alloys 

appear to have the characters of the precious metals ;—a 
malleability which renders them capable of being bent or 
hammered into any shape; a sufficient degree of hardness; 
lastly, the property of non-oxidation by the atmospheric air or 
other oxygena' . The price per kilogramme of this 
substance will not exceed 15f.; while a kil. of gold (cvined) is 
3,040f., and that of silver 200f. 


SEvREs AND WeEpDewoop.—If the French can lay claim to 
the ntage of the Sévres pottery, we can also show another 
kind, which is purely English work, and quite equal to it; 
indeed, in some respects, far superior. There are few works of 
native art of which we have better reason to be proud than of 
the exquisite productions of Wedgwood. About the middle of 
the last century he = to make experiments. After many 

ears of labour and endurance, equalled only by that of Paliss: 

imself, he produced the admirable facsimile of the Portlan 
or Barberini vase, of which there are three copies in this col- 
lection. When this vase (now in the British Museum) was 
offered for sale by auction, Wedgwood was anxious to possess 
it, thinking that many persons would be willing to pay a liberal 
price for a good —: For some time he continued to offer 
an advance upon bidding of the Duchess of Portland, until 
at length, his motive being understood, he was offered the loan 


age | of the vase if he would consent to withdraw his opposition, and 


the duchess became the possessor for 1,800 guineas. But Wedg- 
wood did not confine himself to copies: he produced many 
fine original works, a large number of which are now bi ht 
together. He was materially assisted by the classical learn’ 

and elegant taste of his early partner, Bentley, a descendant o} 
the famous critic. Subsequently, Flaxman was employed to 
model the more important works, when they assumed the 
elevated and refined form of the Grecian school.—Once a Week. 





Tastine Jurors.—According to a superficial calculation, 
there must have been, at the commencement of the Exhibition 
more than a million of bottles of wine, spirits, and other 
intoxicating liquors at the show; exclusive of the shiploads 
introduced onsieur Veillard, the official feeder of hun, 
and thirsty tseers. At present, the quantity has sensibly 
diminished, in consequence of the learned researches of faithful 

urymen, on whom devolved the hard task of examining the 

de of the bottles and awarding the palm of merit. “Sir,” 
said the attendant at the court of the French Colonies to an 
inquiring mind, in a conversation on the subject, “you have 
no idea how our stock of wine has dwindled down in the 
process of inv tion. Dozen after dozen marched into the 
offices of the Honourable Commissioners never to return 
= “Tt doesn’t matter though,” he added, with a chuckle, 
“for the wine has paid no duty, and we have got lots of medals 
in return.” This proved on investigation to rfectly true. 
The medals and “ honourable mentions” of the juries in class 
three amount to considerably more than two thousand, a 
quantity out of all proportion to the number of objects ex- 
hibited. The list of awards for “ wines, —, beers, 
other drinks,” fills no less than twenty pages of the golden 
book of the Royal Commissioners, pe A soqarens a prize 
to nearly every individual exhibitor. Deep feeling is dispi yed 
in the statement of the reasons for many of the awards. “ Rum: 
very fine, clear, and full of character.” “ Liqueurs: general 
excellence.” “ White wine: good, sweet, and pure.” “Plum 
whisky : excellent, clear, and .” It requires, however, all 
one’s faith in the infallibility of the judge and jury system, not 
to protest against some of the laurels decreed, such as “ po- 
tato spirit: clear and excellent.” “ Light lager-beer: goodness 
of quality.” Only the fact that the jury has been formed on 
strictly international principles can account for these seeming 
eccentricities of taste.—Spectator. 


Cieantmsc THE KitcHeN with a _ VENGEANCE..—Sir 
Richard De Burgho was nearly murdered by his own servants 
on Thursday night. Returning with nowy De Burgho and a 
party of friends to his residence near Castle Connell from the 
garrison theatricals at Limerick, he had to knock several times 
before be could gain admittance. The butler then came out 
in a state of a, a - ~~ would a —— 
to open the carriage door. en the company re 
heard loud talking in the kitchen, which induced him to go 
downstairs. On entering the kitchen he was seized by two of 
the servants, a man and a woman, and held while the butler 
struck him violently on the forehead, “laying baro the 
which fell down over his face.” The Pilon. » butler was call- 
ing for a knife to cut off his master’s head, when the 
rest of the family came to the rescue. The three offenders 
have been committed to gaol.—Letter from Dublin, Aug. 11. 





AGE AND Size oF CrickETERS.—But nothing can convey 
so clear and vivid an impression that cricket is a game suited 
to all sorts and sizes of men than the well-known picture of 
the All land Eleven, where Mynn looks as if he could put 
Wisden in hi , and where the impression with the un- 
initiated is quite unavoidable, that if one-half the men are in 
their right , the other half must be a bad choice indeed. 





damages» 
should be given. The jury found for the plaintiff. Damages, | As to age, it must never be forgotten that William Clarke, the 
a matchless 


slow bowler, was turned of fifty before he ever was 
London Society. 


Aw Earty Newsparer.—A correspondent of the Atheneum | known as a first-rate man.— 


writes :—“ In the Catalogue of the Libri reserved collection of 


Ancient wey ta and Printed Books, the sale of which| A NosLe Sportswoman.—Lady Emily t writes as fol; 
commenced on y the 25th July, there is one article which | lows from » 4 Inv to editor of the 
is certainly even more curious than the intimates. | Mark Lane i—“I went out yesterday for the 
It is No, 82 in the list: ‘Newe Zeitung aus und! first time in my life—no, that is not true; I went out on Mon- 
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day, in the afternoon, and only caught a trout (I have for years 
been trout-fishing, but never before for salmon.) Yesterday 
(Tuesday), after about an hour’s casting, I hooked a 15 Ib. 
fish, an played him for about twenty minutes, and landed 
him safely. Fancy my good luck! never was more ex- 
cited ; and can only compare my agony of delight (and fright 
lest he should escape) to the dread of a dentist’s chair, or my 
horror of a photographer's studio, all three operations being to 
one of my nervous temperament highly exciting. The fishing 
is from a boat; and it was a most exciting battle, for he ran all 
my line out, and my fisherman had gone to the full extent of 
his line (at anchor), when the fish got lazy, and allowed me to 
reel up. and at length we rowed on shore, and gaffed him safe. 
The river is so deep and so rapid that landing in the boat is 
impossible. 1 went on fishing, and the result of this my first 
day’s sport was four fish, one of 8 Ib., another 7} Ib., a 61D. fish, 
and my first fish of 151b. weight, and a few sea-trout. I am 
going out this afternoon, and, if you will allow me, will send 
you a fish. The gentlemen here declare they mean to put my 
grand success in the papers, beginning— Pigot, whose 
fair fame as a Shorthorn breeder, &c.; but I don’t believe 
them! However, I suppose it is a great success; and you are 
welcome to make any note of it, or quote from this letter, if 
you like to find a spare corner for my first day’s sport. J am 
not a novice at fishing, but they say I cast very well. It is 
very fatiguing though, and a double-handed rod gives me as 
much exercise nea r, as my hill-walking, for which, perhaps, 
you may not know I am famcus. Very ew men can beat me 
on the heather.” 


Tue Smrpce Farra or a Curip.—In one of the narrow 
streets near the Marche St. Honore resides a poor working 
family who have lately been labouring under great distress. The 
wife been for some time ill, and the husband has just met 
with an accident which has prevented him trom following his 
usual occupation, so that his family of five children often 
suffered from hunger. Among the children was a little intelli- 

nt girl who every day attended the charity school, but who 

as been a ob iged to stop at home to attend, as best she 
could, to her little brothers. She had been taught at school 
that those in distress ought to address themselves to God, 
and the idea entered her mind that if she sent a letter to God 
relief would follow. She therefore got pen, ink, and paper, and 
wrote the letter asking for health for her parents and bread for 
herself and brothers. Thinking that the r-box which she 
had seen in the church of Saint Roch was the letter-box of God 
she took an opportunity of stealing quietly out of the room 
and running off to the church. While looking round to see 
that no one was near an elderly lady noticed her movements, 
and, thinking she was at some mischief, ped her and 
inquired what she was doing. After some tation she 
confessed the object of her visit to the church, and showed 
the letter. The lady took it and promised the child that she 
would take care that it should reach its destination, asking at 
the same time to what address the answer must be sent, which 
the child gave, and returned home with a light heart. On the 
following morning on opening the door of the room she found 
a large basket filled with different articles of wearing apparel, 
sugar, money, &c. the whole packed yo a direction card,on 
which was written “ Response du bon Dieu.” Some hours after 
a medical man also came to give advice—Paris Union. 





stake where it had been perched, he found a large number of 
dead bees scattered u the ground, every one of which had 
been burst open, the honey expelled from the sack and eaten 
by the bird. This accounts for no bees beer, 4 found in the 
birds when killed, but establishes the fact that they like honey. 
—Prairie Farmer. 


A Frrst-RaTe Purr From BLARNEY.—The Rev. T. Cuyler, 
writing in the New York Independent, says :—* From Blarney 
is a short ride to Mallow, in the exquisite vale of the Black- 
water. Oh! such a realm of loveliness! It was beautiful to 
heart-sickness. I longed to halt the train, and feed on the en- 
chantment for hours. On this very landscape the eye of the 
poet Spenser once rested. From such scenes he drew his in- 
spiration. Near Mallow he lived—in old Kilcoman Castle— 
and there he entertained Sir Walter Raleigh as only one child 
of genius can entertain another. From this sylvan retreat he 
was forced to flee in 1598. Not far from Mallow now resides 
Lady Beecher—once celebrated as Miss O'Neill, the t 
tragic actress. It is a singular coincidence that the first living 
tragédienne should have the same name with one who pre- 
sents sacred truth with more of dramatic vividness than any 
living preacher.” 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 712. By 8. A. Harrison. 








White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SoLvuTion To Prose No. 711. 





Tue Dvuxe or DevonsHtre AND His IRtsh TENANTS. —At 
a antes of the Duke of Devonshire’s tenantry, held recently 
in the Town Hall at Bandon, in county Cork, an address of 
— to his Grace was unanimously adopted. The address 

ks the Duke for the abatement of 30 to 40 per cent. made 
on the rents of his tenants, in consideration of the badness of 
the two last years, and for the large sums spent by him with 
the two-fold end of improving the land and providing employ- 
ment for the poor in a time of distress ; and expresses the great 
respect and attachment with which he is regarded by his ten- 
antry. 

Pusiic Sprerr iy A Newsparer.—A short time ago our 
ps es many contemporary the Manchester Guardian felt 

upon, in the discharge of a public duty, to comment 
upon some disclosures which were made in the Bankruptcy 
Court. The firm whose transactions were questioned brought 
uu: action against the proprietors of the paper and obtained a 
verdict with £1000 damages. The question involved was one 
vitally affecting the commercial world, and, notwithstanding 
the verdict of the jury, the business men of Manchester have 
——— their approval of the conduct of the journalist in a 
Pp and su tial manner. One thousand and ninety- 
one firms and individuals have subscribed nearly £1600 
order to y the expenses incurred by the action. Amon 
the subscribers will be found the names of most of the leading 
men in the city; and we congratulate our contemporary on 
receiving so gratifying an acknowledgment of public spirit and 
independence.— Liverpool Mercury. 


Prixce ALFRED rn Russia.—A correspondent of the Nord, 
writing on the 13th ult. from St. Petersburgh, says :—“ Prince 
Alfred will stay but a short time in Russia. It is said that he 
will embark on board his vessel in the course of the current 
week. He arrived on Friday night at Cronstadt, and, havin 
at once taken the Imperial steamer Alerandria, he proceed 
to Oranienbaum, age a by Rear-Admiral Greig, of the 
suite of his Majesty, who was attached to the person of his 
Royal Highness to pay him the honours of the capital. A 
three-horsed caleche, with yamschtchick bells, and all the at- 
tributes of a dashing Russian ‘drag,’ attended the Prince at 
Oranienbaum, and conducted him to Strelna, along the line of 








magnificent Imperial residences which succeed each other | i 


without interruption the whole distance, at least 15 versts. 
At Strelna his Royal Highness again took a steamer, which 
conveyed him one to St. po where he stayed at 
the hotel of the English Embassy. The next day but one 
after—namely, that of their Majesties’ arrival—the Prince was 
seen at Peterhoff riding in a char-a-banc with the Em > 
the Empress, and their oldest daughter, the Princess 4 
The Royal traveller wore the simple jacket of a midshipman. 
He has left this morning for Moscow, where he will remain 
but a single day. He will then return direct to Cronstadt.” 
Kin.ino, sur nor Eatrxo.—It is contended by many who 
have watched them, that the king-bird does not attack and 
devour bees, and by others that they do. But whenever the 
bird was shot and ‘examined, no bees were found. The fol- 
lowing fact was related to us a few days since by the observer. 
Happening one day to be near his bees, and in such a position 
that a bee could be seen at some distance in the air, going 
from and coming to the hive, he saw a king-bird hed upon 
a stake near by, who would dart from his ged emed the 
returning bees, making a circuit and return in. This it 
continued to repeat. He now became fully convinced that the 
bird was catching and cating the bees. Upon watching the 
y - 


White, Black. 
1. PtoQR4, ch 1. KtoQB4 
2QtK3s 2. P tks Q (a) 
3% P to Q 4, ch 3. R tks P. 
4. B mates. 


(a) If Black here play R to K 4, or 2 R tks B, White moves 3 Q 
we 3, and mates next move. _ If, instead, Black play R to K B 5, 
te takes P with Q or B, and next move is mate. 


This remarkably fine game was played in the late unfinished 
match between Anderssen and Paulsen. 





White(P.) Black (A.) White (P.) Black (A.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 2PtKRS5 QtoK Kkt2 
2PtoK B4 P tks P 2RtoKR BtoK B4 
3 BtoQB4 P to Q4 PTA B tks Kt, ch 
4 Btks QP 44 bY 2 Kt tks QB tks QR 
S5BtoQKt3 QtoR5,ch | 26 Rtks R PtoK B4 
6 K to PtoK Kt4 27 RtoKB K to Q Kt 
7TKttoQB3 KBto Kt2 23 KtoR P tks 

8 PtoQé KKttoK2 |2 KttoQB5 RtoKR 
9K KttoB3 95 > 300 53 ad 

10 PtoK R4 toK R38 31 Kt to Q7,ch Kto B2 

1 KRtoR2 Pto K Kt5 32 BtoK6 GeEsS 
12 K Kt home PtoK B6 Secs to K Kt5 
13 P tks P P tks P SM BtoK BT XK tks Kt 
14 Q tks P Bto Kt5 OSs: aus 
15 QtoK B2 Kt to Q2 36 Qto Q2 yt 
16 PtoK5 RtoKB .s- Kt4 to K R 5,ch 
17K KttoK2 CastlesQR 38 K to Kt 2 to R 6, ch 
Son hes Kttks KP | 30 K toB2 to Kt 6, ch 
19 K Ktto K Kt3 Qto K Kt3 40 K toB to K B6, ch 
20 P tks Kt to Q 8, ch 41 KtoK tks R, ch 
21 K to Kt2 K B tks 42 K tks Q tks Q, 

And Black wins. 





Tue Fmst RopeMakeR.—Close to the foot of the stairs 
leading from the eastern dome to the north central gallery is a 
marble statue of Adam, belonging to the French Government. 
A very striking and a very well-finished statue it is. Adam 
sits on the stump of a tree, his eyes fixed on vacancy—and on 
the stained - window of Messrs. Hartley, than which va- 
cancy would be better. His arms rests upon a sapling. In 
front of him lies an enormous apple, and round the stump on 
which he sits is coiled a three-inch rope, which has given rise 
to the question now constantly put by the small wits of the 
Exhibition of “Who's your ropemaker?” It is difficult to 
e, and not pleasant to think, that the first man took to 
cultivating hemp ; it is certainly impossible that he should 
have taken to making three-inch rope in any considerable 
quantity. We know that sculptors have a share in the license 
accorded to painters and poets, but no sketch of imagination 
can account for the presence of a small hawser in Adam's 
abode either in or out of Eden. People are now going in 
shoals to see the fac-simile of the first . If there is a 
subtle meaning in it the bulk of the public would be glad 
of an explanation.— Description of the Great Exhibition. 





Tue Prince or WALES AND THE MEMORIAL TO HIS FATHER. 
—London “ee state officially that the Prince of Wales has 
addressed a letter to the of Derby, as chairman of the 
committee appointed to advise her Majesty in reference to the 
Prince Consort Memorial, expressing the great pleasure with 
which his royal highness had read the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the committee ; and intima’ his in- 
tention of subscribing, at the proper time, the sum of £2,000 
towards the erection of the central hall suggested as one 
portion of the general plan. 


A Secret or Cricket.—Every cricketer knows that there 
is a spot between the batsman and the bowler which, when 








bird, however, more cafefully on his return, he 
it let something fall each time to the ground. Going to the 


that | the ball pitches on it, “causes,” as Mr. Felix says, “the most 
indescribable sensations.” Every player knows that out of 


many good lengths he will have one far more perplexing than 
another. Now, it was this very length that Clarke most cruel- 
ly would bowl—it was this very spot on which most mer- 
cilessly he would pitch; and, though a man felt happy at 
having escaped the first ball of the sort, Clarke would soon 
see he did not like it, and that he winced under the operation ; 
and, coolly remarking, “ We shall have a haccident, Muster 
Felix, I know we shall,” he would repeat the dose, and gen- 
erally with effect. “In short, sir,” said one man, in intense 
disgust, “ Clarke began with establishing a raw—finding out a 
sore place—and after that he worked away most pitilessly, 
till he brought me to grief.”—London Society. 





Tue Penny To THE Warrer.—There is a good story going 
the round of the Paris newspapers. An agitation has been 
for some time on foot for abolishing the douceur of one or 
two sous given from time immemorial to the garcon who bring 
you your demi-tasse or your glass of absinthe in a coffee-hoase. 
Lately a customer at one of the most fashionable cafés in Paris 
paid his reckoning without adding thereto the ordinary copper 
compliment to the waiter. This functionary said nothing, but 
regarded the customer, who was an old Aabitué of the establish- 
ment, with a look of blank remonstrance tacitly enforcing 
explanation. “ Alphonse,” said the customer, kindly but firmly, 
“Tam very sorry that I belong to the society for giving no- 
thing to waiters.” “Oh, Monseur, ne dites pas ca,” cried Al 
phonse, “ you are an old pratique, and, in that case, I may hint 
to you that I, and Eugene, and Louis yonder all belong to the 
society for accidentally 
customers.” The member of the society for giving nothing to 
waiters immediately pressed ten centimes into Alphonse’s 
hand, and went on his way, a sadder and wiser man. 





WELL KEPT Butrer.— In 1814,” says the Journal de? Aisne, 
“a woman of Cassy, being surprised by the Cossacks, concealed 
a crock of fresh butter which she did not want them to have 
in a field near her house. After the departure of the foreign 
visitors she endeavoured to find the exact spot in which the 
butter was concealed, but did not succeed, and after a while the 
whole matter was forgotten. Last week some workmen dig- 
ging the foundations of a house came upon the pot in question, 
and on opening what they expected to be a treasure discovered 
the butter as white and firm as when buried forty-eight years 
before. Since exposure to the air it has, however, acquired 
an extremely rank taste.” 





oe 
CLUB RATES. 

We are 80 frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ng Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the A Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper anp 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 


CLARET WINES AND BRANDIES, 
From Messrs. Pav. pg Contnck, Monon, and Gurravcp of Bor- 


deaux. Warranted strictly pure, and for sale y 
J. MARC MARTIN, Importer, 
No. 203 Pearu St., New York. 





CALIFORNIA WINES, 
From the vineyards ot 
SAINSEVAIN BROTHERS. 
FOR SALE BY 
Cc. A. ROBERT, 

61 Cedar Street. 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 


East Inpia Pare Axe, $4,50; XX Pate Azz, 3,50; 
Strout Porter, $4. 


Depot 69 Liberty St., N.W. |W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS Mc™MULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N.Y., 
Soe AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 


Old Wines, Brandies, Xc., &c. 


PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 

No. 423 Beavgr Street, New York. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or without Board. 


The Subscriber having taken a lease of that convenient and po- 

ular location the ST. JULIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 Washi “ 
Place, and having thoroughly refitted the same, is pre 2. 
rent eligible Apartments, with or without Parlours, to single ae 
tlemen, or es of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for a term ¢ 
weeks, with the ron of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board a 
the NEW YORK HOTEL, 
may elect to pass the winter 














ite, at the option of those who 
that central locality: 


HIRAM CRANSTON. 





spilling hot coffee over the trousers of stingy . 
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